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The Twenty-fourth Session 
of the 


International Labour Conference 


HE Twenty-fourth Session of the International Labour 
Conference took place at Geneva from 2 to 22 June 1938. 
Its agenda was as follows : 
I. Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship. 


II. Regulation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 


III. Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour (equality of treat- 
ment) of migrant workers. 


. Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional 
drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged in road 
transport. 

. Generalisation of the reduction of hours of work. 

. Statistics of hours and wages in the principal mining and manu- 
facturing industries, including building and construction, 
and in agriculture. 

Items I-V had been placed on the agenda for the first stage 
of the double-discussion procedure ; the International Labour 
Office had prepared a report on each of them containing a state- 
ment of the law and practice in the various countries and men- 
tioning, by way of conclusion, the points on which it was thought 
desirable that the Governments of the States Members of the 
Organisation should be consulted in preparation for the second 
stage of the double-discussion procedure. 

Question VI (statistics of hours of work and wages) had been 
placed on the agenda for either a first or a single discussion as 
the Conference might decide. The Conference had before it a 
report the first part of which contained, by way of conclusion, a 
list of points on which the International Labour Office suggested 
that Governments should be consulted if the Conference decided 
to follow the usual procedure of double discussion, while the 
second part contained draft texts which the Conference could 
consider if it decided in favour of a single discussion. 
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In addition to these six items on its agenda, the Conference 
was, as usual, called upon to deal with various other matters, 
such as the annual Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office, the annual reports of Governments on the meas- 
ures taken to give effect to the Conventions ratified by them, 
periodical reports on the working of Conventions, resolutions 
submitted to the Conference, and questions relating to the 
Standing Orders and procedure. 

The Conference, which up to the present has always met in 
a hall temporarily adapted for its use, was this year held for the 
first time in the new building constructed for the meetings of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Conference. The new premises, with their improved 
technical equipment, did much to facilitate the work of the Con- 
ference and its secretariat. The Conference will meet hencefor- 
ward in a dignified setting, worthy of the scope and influence of 
its work. 

CoMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States represented at the Twenty-fourth 
Session of the Conference was 50. The total number of delegates 
was 157, including 90 Government delegates, 34 Employers’ 
delegates, and 88 Workers’ delegates. The number of advisers, 
including those appointed in the course of the Conference, was 
259, including 122 Government advisers, 60 Employers’ advisers, 
and 77 Workers’ advisers. The delegations included 15 women, 
either delegates or advisers. In all, 416 persons were accredited 
to the Conference. This was a slightly lower figure than last 
year’s, which was the highest ever attained at any session. In 
June 1937 the number of persons accredited to the Conference 
was 481; in June 1986, 417; in June 1935, 408. 


Incomplete Delegations 


The following 16 States were represented by Government 
delegates only : Afghanistan, Albania, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Lithuania, Panama, Peru, 
Portugal, Siam, and Turkey. In June 1937 the number of 
delegations consisting only of Government members was 14; 
in 1986, 15 ; in 1935, 16. 


Verification of Delegates’ Credentials 


The Credentials Committee had to consider a number of 
objections raised under paragraph 7 of Article 3 of the Consti- 
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tution against the credentials of delegates and advisers alleged 
not to have been appointed “in agreement with the industrial 
organisations .... which are most representative of employers or 
workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries ”’. 

The Estonian Union of Building and Timber Workers and 
the Estonian Union of Textile Workers lodged an objection 
against the credentials of the Estonian Workers’ delegate. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions raised two 
objections against the credentials of the Workers’ delegates and 
advisers of Bulgaria and Greece. 

The Committee decided that the objection regarding the 
nomination of the Estonian Workers’ delegate was not receivable, 
as the facts or allegations on which it was based had already 
been recognised as devoid of substance by a debate and a deci- 
sion referring to identical facts or allegations. 

On the same grounds, notwithstanding certain reservations 
made by the Workers’ member of the Committee concerning 
the exercise of freedom of association in the countries concerned, 
the Committee also decided that the objections raised against 
the credentials of the Workers’ delegates and advisers of Bul- 
garia and Greece were not receivable. 


Officers of the Conference 


The President of the Conference was Mr. Waldemar Falcio, 
Minister of Industry, Labour, and Commerce, of Brazil. Mr. 
Falc&io, as an eminent historian and economist and as a Minister 
of a country so full of vitality and with so great a future as 
Brazil, was admirably qualified, both by ability and experience, 
to preside over the discussions. 

The following persons were elected Vice-Presidents: Mr. 
Aalberse, Government delegate of the Netherlands ; Mr. Knob, 
Employers’ delegate, Hungary ; and Mr. Hallsworth, Workers’ 
delegate, British Empire. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


The Conference entrusted the study of this question to a 
Committee composed, in accordance with the “ Riddell-Tzaut 
system ” 1, of 60 members (80 Government, 15 Employers’ 
and 15 Workers’ members). 





* Under the Riddell-Tzaut system, the Committees of the Conference may 
include twice as many Government members as members belonging to either 
of the other two groups, in which case each member belonging to the Government 
group has one vote and each member belonging to one of the non-Government 
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The Committee elected Mr. Mahaim (Belgian Government 
member) as its Chairman, Mr. Kuntschen (Swiss Employers’ 
member) and Mr. Findlay (Workers’ member of the British 
Empire) as its Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Pierre Pouillot (French 
Government member) as its Reporter. 


General Discussion 


Before considering the various points in the list prepared by 
the Office, the Committee held a general discussion which showed 
the great importance now attached by employers and workers 
as well as Governments to questions of vocational education. 
Several speakers emphasised the necessity for close co-operation 
between the authorities concerned in order to co-ordinate their 
numerous and diverse efforts and to guide them in the direction 
required by the interests of the workers, of undertakings, and 
of national economy as a whole. Some speakers also pointed out 
that it was desirable to avoid premature specialisation of young 
workers and to provide scope for greater adaptation on the part 
of skilled workers who belonged to particular industries or were 
engaged in technical processes which were constantly changing. 
The importance of supplementary school education was also 
pointed out, as well as the need for providing opportunities 
for vocational training for workers who had been admitted 
into employment before they had received any kind of vocational 
education. 

On behalf of the Employers, the Committee was urged not 
to lose sight of the realities of the situation and to avoid the risk 
of undermining the results of private initiative by a too strict 
supervision on the part of the public authorities. 

Some of the speakers especially dwelt on the importance of 
apprenticeship, which in their view was the principal problem 
demanding attention from the Conference. Some speakers also 
emphasised the importance of vocational guidance as a means 
of rendering subsequent vocational training effective, and 
expressed regret that this problem was not included in the scope 
of the item on the agenda. The Committee in the end adopted 
a draft resolution pointing out that it would be desirable to 
place the question of vocational guidance on the agenda of an 
early session of the Conference. 





groups two votes, or one-and-a-half times as many Government members as 
members belonging to either of the other two groups, in which case each Govern- 
ment member has two votes and each non-Government member three votes. 
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The British Government member pointed out that the 
greatest possible consideration should be given to the special 
conditions in each branch of industrial activity. It was also 
necessary that some of the terms employed should be defined 
precisely—particularly the term “ apprenticeship’’. At the 
conclusion of the discussions he submitted a memorandum 
which it was decided to append to the questionnaire addressed 
to Governments. Its object was to ensure that the Govern- 
ments’ replies should be comparable by drawing their attention 
to the need both for explaining clearly the many different ways 
in which the various solutions were applied to particular indus- 
tries and for defining the numerous technical terms which would 
have to be used in the replies. 


Discussion of the List of Points 


After having concluded the general discussion, the Committee 
proceeded to consider in detail the points mentioned in the draft 
consultation of Governments prepared by the Office. In addition 
to the question of the form of the future international regula- 
tions, the plan contained five subdivisions. 


Form of the Regulations. 


The report of the Office explained that the question of 
vocational training did not appear to be one on which it was 
necessary for the States to enter into a multilateral agreement 
prescribing definite legal obligations. The differences in educa- 
tional requirements, conditions, and traditions, required con- 
siderable elasticity in the development of institutions. Further, 
the money spent by any country to improve the occupational 
ability of its workers could not be regarded as a social charge 
in the sense that the failure of one country to accept it would 
impede progress in other countries. The reason why the question 
had nevertheless been brought before the International Labour 
Conference was that it had been thought that the solution of 
the problems arising out of the institution of a satisfactory 
system of vocational training might be facilitated by a discus- 
sion which would make it possible to compare the experience and 
requirements of the various countries and to put forward a body 
of principles and rules which States could be recommended 
to accept. The most suitable form for laying down such prin- 
ciples would appear to be a Recommendation rather than a 
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Convention. The Committee adopted the conclusions of the 
Office on this point and proposed that Governments should 
be consulted on the adoption of one or more Recommendations. 


General Organisation of Vocational Education. 


In this connection it was desired in particular to consult 
Governments on the necessity of co-ordinating and developing 
the various official and private institutions dealing with voca- 
tional education in each country, of fixing the criteria for this 
co-ordination, and of contemplating the creation of a central 
advisory body on the composition of which Governments were 
to be requested to state their opinions. 

A study of the present position as regards vocational educa- 
tion shows that it is extremely diverse and complex. Institutions 
have been set up and developed as a result of official or private 
initiative based on legislation which is frequently incomplete 
and insufficiently co-ordinated and which corresponds to varying 
needs, sometimes national and sometimes regional or local. 
It is true that to a large extent this complexity corresponds to 
the complexity of economic facts. Nevertheless it is generally 
thought to-day that co-ordination is necessary to remedy 
omissions, to prevent overlapping, and, still more, to direct 
action towards the aims required by the general interest. 

On this point the Committee adopted the conclusions proposed 
by the Office with some slight modifications of form. In partic- 
ular it was thought desirable to include the state of vocational 
selection and guidance among the criteria which should govern 
the establishment of schemes for the development and co-ordina- 
tion of vocational training. 


Vocational and Technical Education. 


The draft consultation prepared by the Office contained a 
number of detailed points relating to this aspect of the question. 
In the first place it was thought necessary to consider the 
desirability of providing for all children above a certain age 
an initiation into occupational life within the framework of the 
compulsory educational system. This is what in certain countries 
is called “general pre-apprenticeship”’. The raising of the 
compulsory school age has in recent years created in many 
countries the problem of the means of linking up general and 
vocational education and the possibility of giving a certain 
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vocational bias to the extra year of compulsory education. 
The questions proposed by the Office dealt with the utility of 
a measure of this kind, the age from which it should be applied, 
its duration, and its character (the part to be played by practical 
work, the need for avoiding any premature occupational 
specialisation, etc.). The Committee adopted the draft of the 
Office with certain modifications, some of which were intended 
to make it clear that the purpose of vocational initiation was 
to develop among children the idea of and the taste for manual 
work so as ultimately to facilitate their occupational orientation. 

There is a great difference between such “ general pre- 
apprenticeship ”, which applies to all children, and the various 
forms of what is known as “ specialised pre-apprenticeship ”’. 
This was the question dealt with in the next point on the list 
proposed by the Office. The purpose in this case is not to give 
children a general initiation into occupational life, but to 
provide a special introduction to the real vocational training 
of those who intend to enter occupations or trades in which 
such training is necessary. As a general rule preparation of 
this kind is reckoned as part of the period of subsequent 
occupational training, the length of which is correspondingly 
reduced. 

The Committee rejected the terms “ specialised pre-appren- 
ticeship ” and “general pre-apprenticeship ”, which are not 
yet in current use and might be misunderstood. Apart from 
this it accepted the suggestions of the Office on this point. 

Whatever decision may be taken with regard to pre-appren- 
ticeship, it is when the young person enters a vocational school 
or a workshop that his real vocational training begins. In this 
respect two different tendencies appear: the one gives prefer- 
ence to full-time vocational instruction to be given to young 
workers before they begin their employment, while the other 
recommends part-time vocational education to be given to 
workers already in employment ; in this case their practical 
training takes place in the workshop. The next point in the 
Office’s draft consultation relates to the choice to be made 
between these two methods according to the nature of the 
circumstances. This point was adopted without modification. 

Another question, which is closely connected with that 
mentioned above, is how to maintain the necessary contact 
between vocational education and practice. If vocational 
training is given at school before the young person enters 
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employment, precautions are necessary to ensure a proper 
connection between the practical work which he carries out at 
school and the conditions of occupational life with which he 
will be met in the workshop. The three methods which the 
Office mentioned, on the basis of the practice of various countries, 
to effect this co-ordination were: (1) the performance of practical 
work under conditions as similar as possible to those of an 
actual undertaking, and under the supervision of persons with 
practical experience of the trade ; (2) regular “‘refresher”’ periods 
of work in undertakings for the teachers responsible for giving 
practical training in the schools ; (8) a combination of periods 
of practical work in an undertaking with periods of training 
in the school. The Committee made a modification of form in 
the point dealing with the second of these methods, with the 
object of preventing the inference that the obligation to admit 
persons for “‘refresher’’ periods could be imposed on undertak- 
ings which were not in a position to afford them. The Committee 
also adopted a supplementary question relating to the forms of 
economic assistance for young persons without means who were 
attending courses of training. For the rest, the Committee 
adopted the draft proposed by the Office. 

If, on the other hand, vocational training is given in the 
course of employment or apprenticeship, or, in other words, 
if practical training is given mainly in the workshop while the 
school provides the necessary theoretical education, measures 
are again necessary to ensure the co-ordination of the two 
forms of training. The Office proposed to consult Governments 
on the nature of these measures of co-ordination between the 
workshop and the school, and in particular on the desirability 
of providing separate workshops in undertakings, when circum- 
stances permit, specially adapted for the purpose of giving 
training. The draft of the Office was adopted with an amend- 
ment emphasising the fact that workshops of this kind could 
only be created in undertakings which felt it possible to do so. 

The development of vocational training in all cases requires 
the existence of a network of vocational and technical schools 
adjusted as regards number, location, and curricula, to the 
economic requirements of each region or locality and affording 
the workers adequate opportunities for developing their technical 
knowledge. This was the problem dealt with in the next point 
of the list proposed by the Office. It was adopted without 
opposition. The Committee nevertheless decided to ask the 
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Governments two additional questions relating respectively to 
admission without fees to vocational and technical schools 
and the institution of scholarships to make it possible for 
young people who could not otherwise afford it to attend such 
schools, and the adoption of measures for counteracting the 
curtailment of schemes of vocational and technical training in 
periods of economic depression and financial difficulty. 

The list of points went on to deal with the difficult problem 
of the organisation, co-ordination, and adaptation, of the 
curricula of vocational schools. Vocational education should 
not merely aim at training intermediate or higher grades of 
staff, but should also provide training for rank-and-file workers. 
It must therefore be organised in a number of different grades 
adapted to the requirements of the different classes of workers 
in each branch of activity : journeymen and similar workers, 
foremen and supervisory staff, and managerial staff. On this 
point again the draft of the Office was accepted. 

Another essential requirement to be fulfilled by the curricula 
of vocational schools is that they should so far as possible allow 
the pupil to switch over in the course of his education either 
from a general school to a vocational school or from one occupa- 
tional branch to another. It is also desirable to facilitate passage 
from one grade of vocational and technical education to another 
so that all pupils possessing sufficient capacity may gradually 
raise themselves to a higher grade. The Committee decided to 
consult Governments on the measures to be taken for this 
purpose on the basis of the following formula: “ Desirability 
in the interests of young workers that facilities should be given 
for transfer from one school or grade to another, including 
access to higher technical education of a university or equivalent 
institution ”’. 

Another requirement which was brought out very clearly 
by the consequences of the economic depression is the necessity 
for securing the greatest possible mobility for the individual 
worker. Consequently, his vocational training must not interfere 
with his adaptability and thus become a cause of permanent 
unemployment if technical changes or other circumstances 
alter the structure of the employment market. The measures 
generally proposed for this purpose relate in the first place 
to the need for developing the worker’s theoretical knowledge 
with a view to increasing his adaptability, and in the second 
place to the necessity of avoiding undue specialisation so that 
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the transfer of the worker may be facilitated. The points 
suggested by the Office for the consultation of Governments on 
this subject were adopted with a slight amendment of form 
by which the Committee still further emphasised the need for 
avoiding excessive or premature specialisation. 

The Office proposed one more point in connection with the 
curricula of vocational and technical education which was 
based on the desire, widely felt at the present time, to regard 
vocational education not merely from the point of view of its 
value to the individual as a worker, but also from that of its 
human value. The purpose of this point was to draw attention 
to the need for inclusion of subjects of general educational 
value in all curricula of vocational and technical education for 
all grades. The Office draft was adopted, but at the desire of 
certain members of the Committee a mention of subjects of 
social value was added. 

The next point dealt with another stage of vocational 
training—supplementary education. By this is meant part-time 
courses for workers in employment or apprenticeship. Workers 
who are in employment generally have little time to go from 
one place to another, and if supplementary education is to be 
really accessible to them, it must be organised in places suffi- 
ciently near to the undertakings where the workers are employed. 
On this point the Committee adopted the Office draft without 
opposition. 

Another means of encouraging attendance at supplementary 
courses is to include them in the normal working hours, at 
any rate in the case of young workers for whom attendance at 
these courses is frequently compulsory. If attendance is to be 
made compulsory, it is necessary to bear in mind the excessive 
strain that might be imposed on many young persons if the time 
spent at supplementary courses had to be added to a normal 
working day. Several amendments were proposed to the 
Office’s text on this point, some of them aiming at making the 
inclusion of the courses in the working day conditional on a 
satisfactory state of production, while others aimed at requiring 
inclusion of the courses in working hours in all cases and not 
only when attendance at the courses was compulsory. The 
drafting finally adopted was as follows: “ Desirability of 
including in the normal working hours the time spent in attend- 
ing courses; necessity of this being included in all cases where 
attendance is compulsory ”’. 
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Unlike full-time schools, supplementary courses may be 
attended by pupils of very different ages. It is therefore neces- 
sary to adapt the methods and subjects of these courses to the 
special needs of the various classes of pupils such as apprentices, 
young workers, and adult workers who desire to acquire either 
vocational qualifications or additional knowledge. The drafting 
proposed by the Office on this point was adopted, but the 
Committee made an addition emphasising the need for adapting 
supplementary courses to the special requirements of young 
workers who enter industry at an early age, to enable them, 
in the interests of industry itself, to obtain better posts later. 

The draft consultation prepared by the Office contained a 
series of points dealing with the vocational and technical 
education of women workers. They related in particular to the 
following considerations : desirability of establishing a sufficient 
number of vocational schools for the occupations which mainly 
employ women ; where such special schools do not exist, equal 
rights of admission to all vocational and technical institutions 
for workers of both sexes, provided that women are not required 
to undertake work which they are prohibited by law from 
performing on grounds of health ; equal rights for persons of 
both sexes to obtain the same certificates and diplomas on 
completion of the same studies; and inclusion of domestic 
economy subjects in the vocational education curricula for 
women and girls. The Committee decided that in the consulta- 
tion of Governments reference should be made not merely to 
the desirability of establishing sufficient vocational schools for 
occupations which mainly employ women, but also specifically 
to the desirability of creating schools of domestic science. 
The Committee further took the view that domestic science 
was a subject of general interest which should be included in all 
curricula of vocational education and not merely in the curricula 
of schools for women and girls. 

The proper application of the principles and rules mentioned 
above requires that there should be constant touch between 
all those concerned in the development of vocational and tech- 
nical education and the authorities responsible for its adminis- 
tration. This is essential in order to ensure the adaptation of 
programmes both to the purposes of the education and to the 
changing phenomena of economic life. It is therefore a common 
practice to set up bodies, either regional or industrial, to ensure 
the necessary co-ordination. The next point in the list dealt 
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with the desirability of these organisations, and their character, 
composition, and functions. With regard to the composition 
of bodies of this kind, the Office suggested that they should be 
constituted in such a way that the administrative authorities 
are brought into contact with vocational and technical educa- 
tional institutions and with the public employment exchanges, 
which can give them information concerning the requirements 
of the employment market, as well as with organisations such 
as Chambers of Commerce, Chambers of Trade, craftsmen’s 
guilds, etc., which are directly concerned in vocational training, 
including employers’ and workers’ organisations in general. 
As regards the functions of such bodies, the Committee adopted 
the suggestions of the Office with certain modifications. It 
suggested that they should be as follows : 

(a) Promoting and co-ordinating official and private action in 
regard to selection, guidance, and vocational training, in the locality 
or region ; 

(6) Supervising the curricula and ensuring that they are adjusted 
to changes in practical requirements ; 

(c) Supervising the conditions of work of young persons in voca- 
tional schools and ensuring that the work done by them is suitably 
restricted, is essentially of an educative character, and is not intended 
for commercial profit ; 

(d) Supervising the conditions of work in industry of trainees 
who spend part time in school and part time at work. 

The Committee adopted an amendment to insert a new 
point in the list relating to the desirability of bringing vocational 
training to the attention of a greater number of the more 
capable pupils who leave the primary schools each year. 


Apprenticeship. 


As in the case of vocational and technical education, the 
points relating to apprenticeship were confined to essential 
questions, since the details of the system of regulating appren- 
ticeship must vary from country to country, and even within a 
country, in accordance with the special needs of each branch of 
industry. There could therefore be no question of reeommend- 
ing the adoption of a system uniform in all its details. 

In the first place, the regulation of apprenticeship must not 
be left to chance or to the play of sectional interests. The 
maintenance of an adequate supply of skilled labour, efficiently 
trained under good conditions, is a matter of great importance 
to the whole community, as well as to the individual young 
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persons, to the workers already adult, and to employers. The 
Office proposed that Governments should be consulted on the 
desirability of a system of apprenticeship regulations applicable 
to particular occupations or groups of occupations as cireum- 
stances may require. It was pointed out that this might be 
done by different methods, on the relative value of which 
Governments might be asked for their views. The essential 
conditions of apprenticeship may be determined directly by 
laws or regulations ; or legislation may confine itself to estab- 
lishing special authorities, such as apprenticeship councils or 
committees or industrial tribunals, which are allowed to settle 
the details of the system of regulations for particular occupa- 
tions ; or again, in view of the close connection between appren- 
ticeship and the immediate and future requirements of industry 
and commerce, regulation may to a large extent be left to those 
directly concerned, by a system of collective agreements con- 
cluded on the basis of general regulations established by the 
public authorities. 

In the course of the discussion it was pointed out that the 
draft of the Office dealt only with cases in which apprenticeship 
is regulated by law, and not with those where regulation is 
effected solely by collective agreement without any intervention 
by the authorities ; it thus ignored the systems existing in a 
number of countries, especially the Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
Committee accordingly adopted the following new drafting : 

Desirability of measures to make apprenticeship more effective 
in certain occupations or groups of occupations : 

(a) by legislation, by regulations, or by decisions of the bodies 

charged with the control of apprenticeship ; 

(b) by means of collective agreements ; 

(c) by a combination of the systems provided for by (a) and (5), 

or by other methods of organising apprenticeship. 

Whatever the nature of the measures adopted, they must, 
if they are to be effective, deal with certain essential matters in 
the occupations to which the measures apply. The questions on 
which the Office suggested that Governments might be consulted 
were as follows: 

(a) the right of an employer to train apprentices ; 

(b) conditions of admission to apprenticeship : 

(i) minimum age ; 

(ii) general educational standard required ; 

(iii) where necessary, examination of physical and mental 
aptitude ; 

(c) registration of apprentices ; 
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(d) control of number of apprentices employed ; 

(e) duration of apprenticeship, including the probationary period ; 

(f) organisation of tests of competence and issue of certificates 

on termination of apprenticeship ; 

(g) designation of the body or bodies responsible for continuous 

supervision during apprenticeship, in particular as regards : 
(i) the observance of the regulations ; 
(ii) the adequacy of the training. 

In paragraph (a), the Committee adopted the following 
drafting : “ the right and competence of an employer to have 
and train apprentices ’’. Paragraphs (b) and (c) gave rise to no 
discussion, but on paragraph (d) several members of the Com- 
mittee stated that the suggested control of the number of 
apprentices might act in a restrictive way and limit the training 
of skilled workers, thus giving rise to a sort of economic Mal- 
thusianism. Other members stated that the proposed control 
did not necessarily imply the fixing of a maximum or a minimum 
number of apprentices, but was an elementary measure for the 
organisation of the employment market, and could just as well 
be used to encourage as to limit the training of skilled workers. 
The latter view finally prevailed. The other paragraphs of 
the Office’s draft were adopted, and two additional ones were 
inserted, dealing respectively with the transfer of apprentices 
from one firm to another where advisable for complete training, 
and with methods to ensure the enforcement of the Acts, regu- 
lations, or other measures for organising apprenticeship. The 
Committee subsequently decided to make the latter of these 
into a separate point. 

The Committee also considered an amendment proposing to 
include the following new questions among the matters to be 
covered by the measures for the regulation or organisation of 
apprenticeship : 

(hk) form and registration of apprenticeship contracts ; 

(t) how to fix wages for apprentices ; 

(7) wages during periods of sickness ; 

(k) holidays with pay for apprentices ; 

(l) apprentices as members of trade unions. 

There was a long debate on this amendment. The Employers’ 
members insisted that the Committee should make a clear dis- 
tinction between questions of industrial organisation and those 
relating to the vocational training of the workers. Methods of 
fixing wages, holidays with pay, and workers’ rights of associa- 
tion, were in their opinion questions belonging to the former of 
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the above two categories, and the Committee should therefore 
abstain from dealing with them in connection with the question 
of vocational education which was on the agenda; the 
Employers’ members objected to the inclusion of these points 
in the questionnaire. This applied particularly to the question 
of the right of apprentices to join trade unions. The Employers 
pointed out that this question was apparently inseparable from 
the general question of the right of association ; and the Con- 
ference had hitherto not been able to treat this question with 
success. The movers of the amendment, with the support of 
the Workers’ members of the Committee and certain Govern- 
ment members, stated that these were very important questions 
of direct concern to apprentices. As regards freedom of associa- 
tion in particular, some members of the Committee pointed out 
that in their countries apprentices had this freedom; other 
members said that in theirs the opposite was the case. It seemed 
therefore desirable to consult Governments on this point. 
Moreover, the question of the right of apprentices to join occu- 
pational organisations did not necessarily raise the wider ques- 
tion of the definition of freedom of association. In fact, all 
that was proposed at the moment was to consider whether this 
right could be allowed in each country to apprentices to the 
same extent as to adult workers. 

Finally, the various paragraphs of the amendment were put 
to the vote and adopted. 

The next point proposed by the Office dealt with the super- 
vision of the application of the measures to be taken in the 
various countries for the organisation of apprenticeship. It was 
suggested that Governments should be asked whether they 
thought it desirable that the various parties concerned, includ- 
ing employers’ and workers’ organisations, should take part in 
supervision. In spite of the pronounced opposition of the 
Employers’ members, who said that they could not agree that 
occupational organisations should participate in the supervision 
of apprenticeship, this point was adopted. 

The last point dealt with collaboration between the bodies 
responsible for the supervision of apprenticeship and the ele- 
mentary and vocational education authorities, the public 
employment exchanges, and the labour inspection authorities. 
Apprenticeship is not only, or even primarily, a form of em- 
ployment ; an important part of the training which it provides 
is often given in technical schools during working hours. Close 
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co-operation is therefore necessary between the apprenticeship 
authority and the authorities responsible for education of various 
grades. Again, since apprenticeship is training for the purpose 
of earning a livelihood, due heed must be paid to the possibil- 
ities of employment which will be open to the apprentice when 
he has finished his training ; for this purpose the co-operation 
of the public employment exchanges is particularly useful. 
Finally, apprentices are in employment, and the labour inspec- 
tion authorities must be concerned with them as they are with 
other workers. Some of the Employers’ members of the Com- 
mittee expressed doubts as to the value of the suggested collab- 
oration with the elementary education authorities, but the 
point was adopted as drafted by the Office. 


Certificates ; Exchanges ; Teaching Staff. 


Under this heading, the list of points drafted by the Office 
contained a number of questions applying to all methods of 
vocational training. The first question related to recognition of 
the certificates issued on the termination of vocational education 
or apprenticeship, and the collaboration of employers’ and 


workers’ organisations in the holding of examinations. 

As vocational training is usually optional, its progress 
depends on the desire of the pupil to undergo training. It 
requires a certain effort and sacrifice on his part, and it must 
therefore offer him corresponding advantages. The main 
advantage which he seeks is a guarantee that training will 
really open the door to the occupation he wishes to enter. He 
therefore attaches great importance to a certificate or diploma 
issued on the conclusion of his studies. But this certificate or 
diploma must be recognised by all employers as an adequate 
guarantee of ability. The Office had thought that one means of 
ensuring this which would be worth mentioning separately in the 
list of points was the co-operation of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in the holding of examinations. On this point, 
and more particularly on the co-operation of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in examinations at the end of appren- 
ticeship, the Employers’ members of the Committee made 
certain reservations ; but the drafting proposed by the Office 
was finally adopted. 

Another point dealt with the organisation of regional, natio- 
nal and international exchanges of students and apprentices 
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who have completed their training, so as to enable them to 
acquire wider knowledge and experience, and the collaboration 
of the occupational organisations of employers and workers in 
arranging these exchanges. The Committee adopted this point 
as drafted by the Office. 

Still another question which concerns all forms of vocational 
training, whether in a school or in the workshop, is that of the 
qualifications required of the teaching staff. The points on which 
the Office proposed that Governments should be consulted 
appeared to the Committee to be too summary. The Committee 
therefore replaced them by a draft proposed by the British 
Government member. This text dealt in some detail with the 
following matters: methods of recruiting technical teachers ; 
qualifications required, particularly in respect of industrial 
experience and teaching ability, for various types of service ; 
methods of improving qualifications of teachers and of keeping 
their knowledge up to date by refresher courses or by travel and 
research or by vacation courses ; methods of granting financial 
assistance and other facilities such as sabbatical periods to 
teachers for the purpose of improving their qualifications ; 
and appointment to part-time positions, as teachers, of persons 


normally engaged in industry and commerce, by co-operation 
between industry and educational authorities. 

The Committee adopted this draft with a few slight modi- 
fications of form. 


Vocational Retraining of the Unemployed. 


The list of points prepared by the Office concluded with a 
series of points concerning the vocational retraining of the 
unemployed. In the course of the general discussion, the British 
Government member expressed the view that the question of 
the retraining of the unemployed had to be distinguished from 
that of vocational training in general, and that it might be 
treated separately at another session of the Conference, since 
vocational training was in itself a very wide and complicated 
problem. 

Referring to this observation, several members of the 
Committee proposed that a resolution should be adopted on 
this point in which the Conference would call on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to consider the advisa- 
bility of placing this question on the agenda of the Conference 

2 
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in the near future. In their opinion that procedure would permit 
this important problem to receive the thorough examination 
it deserved. The British Government member agreed to this 
suggestion ; at the same time he expressed the view that if the 
retraining of the unemployed was to be considered by the 
Conference it might be as part of the wider question of the 
retraining of the adult worker. The Committee agreed to this 
suggestion, and adopted a resolution requesting the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to consider the advis- 
ability of placing the question of the retraining and readjustment 
of adult workers on the agenda of a session of the Conference 
in the near future. 


Vocational Guidance. 


In accordance with the views expressed by various members 
in the course of the general discussion, the Committee adopted 
a draft resolution asking the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to consider the desirability of placing the 
question of vocational guidance on the agenda of a very early 
session of the Conference. 


Adoption by the Conference 


In the full Conference, no amendments were moved either 
to the list of points or to the two resolutions. The Employers 
stated that, much to their regret, they could not approve the 
draft list of points as a whole, because in the section dealing 
with apprenticeship the Committee hud introduced questions 
such as the right of apprentices to join trade unions, the remu- 
neration of apprentices, holidays with pay, etc., which in their 
view did not form part of the problem of vocational and tech- 
nical education, but were questions of industrial organisation. 
A record vote was taken on Part IV of the list of points, which 
dealt with apprenticeship, and it was adopted by 105 votes to 
29. The list of points as a whole was then adopted by show of 
hands without opposition. The Conference decided by 110 
votes to nil to place the question of technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship on the agenda of the 1939 Session. 
It then adopted, without opposition, the two resolutions dealing 
respectively with vocational guidance and with the vocational 
retraining and readjustment of adult workers. 
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REGULATION OF CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS 
WoRKERS 


This question, which came before the Conference for a first 
discussion, followed logically upon that of the recruiting of 
indigenous workers, which was the subject of a Convention 
adopted by the Conference in 1936. The Conference had also 
adopted resolutions in 1929, 1932, and 1935, requesting the 
Governing Body to place the question of the contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers on the agenda of an early session of 
the Conference. The Governing Body decided in this sense at 
its Seventh-eighth Session (February 1937). These are the 
circumstances which led to the examination of the problem by 
the Twenty-fourth Session of the Conference. 


List of Points on which Consultation Might Take Place 


A careful study of the points had been made by the Office 
with the collaboration of its Committee of Experts on Native 
Labour. A series of recommendations had been made by the 
latter body and had been taken by the Office as a basis for the 
list which appeared at the end of the Grey Report submitted 
to the Conference, and on which it was thought desirable to 
consult the Governments. 

The general scheme in accordance with which the list of 
points had been drawn up was as follows. The Office suggested 
in the first place that the international regulations should take 
the form of a Draft Convention, and should be applicable to all 
the contracts by which indigenous workers entered the service 
of an employer (a) as manual workers, (6) for remuneration in 
any form whatsoever, and (c) otherwise than as apprentices. 

The term “ employer ”’ was to be considered as including any 
individual, company, or association, whether non-indigenous 
or indigenous, while “ indigenous workers ” were defined in the 
same terms as in the Convention on recruitment. 

The list of points proceeded to deal with the following 
aspects of the question of labour contracts : 


(1) cases in which contracts were required to be in writing, the 
essential criterion for these being the duration of the contract ; 

(2) particulars required to be included in all written contracts in 
order that the rights and obligations of the two parties should be 
defined ; 

(3) supervision of the conclusion of contracts by a public officer 
who should have to ascertain, before approving a contract, that 
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certain conditions had been complied with, and, in particular, that 
the worker had freely given his consent thereto ; 

(4) medical examination which every worker should be required 
to undergo before concluding a contract ; 

(5) special conditions for the conclusion of written contracts by 
women and young persons ; 

(6) maximum length of contracts in writing, which might be 
fixed by the national law or regulations or specified in the international 
regulations (in the latter case the list of points submitted by the 
Office suggested certain figures varying from 12 to 836 months according 
to the case) ; 

(7) conditions in which a contract might be transferred from one 
employer to another ; 

(8) conditions for the termination of the contract before its normal 
expiry, either on account of force majeure (bankruptcy of the employer 
or death of the worker, for instance) or on the request of one of the 
parties ; 

(9) right of the worker and his family to repatriation without 
expense to his — of engagement or origin on the expiry of the 
contract (as well as in certain cases of termination of the contract), 
and expenses to be included in repatriation (travelling expenses, 
maintenance of workers during the journey, etc.) ; 

(10) conditions governing the conclusion of re-engagement con- 
tracts, particularly as regards the maximum length of such contracts ; 

(11) possible abolition of penal sanctions, these including the fact 
of considering as a crime, liable to fine or imprisonment, failure on 
the part of the Native to furnish the work agreed upon, whether by 
refusing to begin or to execute the work, by deserting, by absenting 
himself without valid reason, or even by simple negligence in the 
performance of his service. This is one of the most hotly debated 
questions in connection with colonial legislation. 


The list of points submitted by the Office also included a 
suggestion that summaries of the law and regulations relating 
to contracts of employment should be printed and issued to 
employers and workers. The Office proposed that this provision 
should form the subject of a Recommendation. 


Composition of the Committee 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to examine 
the question of the contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers consisted of 16 members—8 Government members, 
4 Employers’ members, and 4 Workers’ members.! The Chairman 
was Mr. Marchand, French Government member, and the Vice- 
Chairmen were Mr. Moéller, Belgian Employers’ member, and 
Mr. Kupers, Netherlands Workers’ member. Mr. Calder, British 
Government member, was appointed Reporter. Ten sittings 
were devoted to examining the list of points submitted by the 
Office. 


1 See above, p. 303. 
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Examination of the List of Points 


As regards the form of the international regulations, the 
Committee adopted an important amendment proposed by 
the British Government member, which called for the considera- 
tion of two Conventions, one on the regulation of written con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers and the other on 
penal sanctions (criminal penalties) in all contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers, whether required to be in writing 
or not. 

The Office’s proposals concerning the scope of the Convention 
and the definitions to be included were adopted by the Com- 
mittee without substantial change, as well as the points referring 
to cases in which contracts should be required to be in writing. 

On the question of the contents of contracts, the Committee 
adopted two amendments, the effect of which was to make 
the provision less strict as regards the mention of the name of the 
undertaking and the place of employment, and to make it clear 
that the obligations of the contract should never apply implicitly 
to the worker’s family. 

The point relating to the supervision of the contract by a 
public officer was slightly modified in the direction of greater 
flexibility in the practical application of the clause. The points 
relating to the duties of officers responsible for the visa, the 
registration of the contract, and the issue to the worker of a 
copy of his contract or an equivalent document, were adopted 
without change. 

The points relating to medical examination of the workers 
were substantially retained with a few changes in the direction 
of greater flexibility. 

The Office’s proposals concerning the conclusion of contracts 
by women and young persons gave rise to prolonged discussion. 
Their object was to prohibit women from entering into written 
contracts unless they were to accompany their husband or an 
adult male relative and to be employed in the same undertaking 
with him, or unless they were to be engaged as domestic servants. 
Similarly, engagement in writing was to be prohibited in prin- 
ciple for young persons, except in the case of certain domestic 
service and certain light work, and for children without any 
restriction whatever. It was alleged by a number of delegates 
that these proposals did not take sufficiently into account the 
equality of the sexes with regard to the possibilities of employ- 
ment. A Sub-Committee was appointed to draw up a new 
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text which again was discussed at length and amended. The 
text finally adopted was designed to interrogate Governments 
in the first place on the principle of total non-discrimination 
between men and women with regard to the conclusion of con- 
tracts. As an alternative to this first proposal the text considers 
a scheme of restrictions not unlike that proposed by the Office, 
but distinguishing between married women and single women, 
the latter having greater freedom to enter into contracts. 

Two important changes were made by the Committee in the 
Office’s proposals concerning the maximum length of contracts. 
The figures suggested by the Office for the maximum length 
of contracts were deleted, and a further point was introduced 
on the proposal of the British Workers’ member with the object 
of interrogating Governments on the possibility of granting 
annual leave of absence to all workers under a contract of a 
certain duration. 

On the question of the transfer of contracts, the Committee 
accepted an amendment which proposed that the integral 
application of the administrative guarantees proposed by the 
Office should only be obligatory in certain cases. 

The substance of the points relating to the termination of 
contracts was maintained, but three amendments were adopted 
by the Committee. Of these the most important consists in the 
addition of a further point suggested by the French Employers’ 
member, the object of which was to free the employer from the 
obligation to fulfil the contract when its termination was the 
result of unjustified refusal or unestablished inability of the 
worker to fulfil the contract. 

On the question of repatriation, in addition to a few minor 
changes with the purpose of rendering the questions to Govern- 
ments clearer, the Committee adopted an amendment of some 
importance, the object of which was to make an exception tothe 
right of the worker to repatriation at the employer’s expense in 
cases where the rates of wages offered by undertakings made 
proper allowance for the payment by workers of their own 
expenses. This amendment was added to the list of points 
in order to make allowance for the special situation of the Union 
of South Africa, where repatriation expenses are only borne 
by employers in certain special cases. 

With regard to re-engagement contracts, the Office’s proposals 
were maintained, but the Committee adopted a few amendments, 
the chief of which was the deletion of all figures in the questions 
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to be submitted to Governments on the maximum length of 
these contracts. 

Considerable discussion took place on the question of penal 
sanctions, and the arguments of the partisans and opponents 
of sanctions were explained at length. Eventually, however, 
the point in the list on which the Governments were to be 
consulted as to the principle of the abolition of penalties, and the 
conditions applying to abolition, was accepted by the Com- 
mittee without substantial change. The same applies to the 
other points relating to criminal penalties. The Committee 
adopted, however, an amendment suggesting that criminal 
penalties should immediately be abolished in contracts concluded 
by young persons. 

The supplementary Recommendation proposed by the Office 
on the printing and issuing of summaries of the regulations 
dealing with contracts was maintained by the Committee with 
a few drafting alterations, but it was decided that this suggestion 
should be included in the list of clauses to be incorporated in the 
future Draft Convention. 

As a supplementary recommendation the Committee adopted 
a proposal by the Spanish Government member on the possibility 


of instituting a labour inspectorate for indigenous workers in 
territories where such an inspectorate did not already exist. 


Discussion in Plenary Sitting 

When the report of the Committee was discussed in plenary 
sitting, general statements were made by a number of delegates. 
The Belgian Employers’ adviser explained to the Conference 
the reasons why the Employers’ members of the Committee had 
felt obliged to vote against the list of points, notwithstanding 
their sincere desire to collaborate in measures for the improve- 
ment of the situation of indigenous workers. Their chief reason 
was that it was considered premature, in view of the present 
state of development of colonial populations, to consult Govern- 
ments as to the possibility of abolishing criminal penalties. 

The Brazilian Government adviser informed the Conference 
of the humanitarian and social ideas by which the Brazilian 
Government was moved in dealing with the indigenous Indians 
and coloured immigrants living on its territory, and observed 
that the question of the protection of indigenous workers was 
one which concerned the whole world through the possible 
repercussions which the undesirable conditions of Natives in 
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colonies might have on the standard of living of the non-indige- 
nous workers in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The Netherlands Workers’ adviser spoke strongly in favour 
of the reasons which, in his opinion, made it highly desirable 
and practically possible to abolish criminal penalties within 
a short time. He also hoped that when the Draft Convention 
on labour contracts was discussed by the Conference, next year, 
direct representatives of Native workers would be present to 
discuss it. 

The South African Employers’ adviser gave an account 
of the reasons which obliged the South African employers to 
oppose the points in the questionnaire dealing with criminal 
penalties and holidays with pay. 

The British Workers’ adviser, explaining the views of the 
British workers, laid particular emphasis on the fact that the 
system of criminal penalties had been falling gradually into disuse 
for the last sixty years in a great number of places, and that in 
many others it had already been abolished. 

In conclusion, the Reporter of the Committee expressed his 
regret that the Employers’ members of the Committee had felt 
obliged to vote against the Committee’s conclusions. 


The report of the Committee and the draft conclusions as a 
whole were adopted by the Conference without change and 
without remark. On a record vote the Conference decided by 
100 votes to 24 to place the question of the regulation of con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers on the agenda of 
the next session (1989) for a second discussion. 


RECRUITING, PLACING, AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR (EQUALITY 
OF TREATMENT), OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Composition of the Committee 


The Conference set up a Committee to consider this question, 
consisting of 44 members (22 Government members, 11 Employ- 
ers’ members, and 11 Workers’ members !). The Chairman of the 
Committee was Mr. Phocas, Greek Government member, the 
Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Szydlowski, Polish Employers’ member, 
and Mr. Vigne, French Workers’ member, and the Reporter 
was Mr. Verwey, Netherlands Government member. 

The discussions in the Committee were exceedingly harmo- 
nious. The importance of the questions dealt with in the list 
of points prepared by the Office for the consultation of Govern- 


1 See above, p. 303. 
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ments was recognised, and, whatever divergencies of principle 
might exist on some of them, there was no tendency to strike 
out those points, it being felt that the consultation of the Govern- 
ments should be as comprehensive as possible and bear on all 
the aspects of the subject under discussion. Therefore, such 
suggestions as were made tended rather to enlarge the scope of the 
Office’s text. It is significant that during the whole course of its 
proceedings the Committee did not take a vote on any occasion. 
All decisions were arrived at without opposition. On a subject 
so controversial as that of migration, this may be counted a 
considerable achievement. 


List of Points 


The list of points drawn up by the International Labour 
Office was divided into six sections. 

The first section concerned the form of the international 
regulations. The second section dealt with the protection of 
migrant workers against misleading propaganda and the provi- 
sion of free services for the supply of reliable information. The 
third section referred to methods of recruiting and placing which 
might provide adequate safeguards to the migrant workers 
and also to the emigration and immigration countries concerned. 
The fourth section was subdivided into three subsections ; the 
first of these dealt with equality of treatment of national and 
foreign workers in respect of various conditions of employment ; 
the second with the particulars that should be inserted in con- 
tracts of employment for migrants when the contracts are 
concluded in advance ; and the third with the question of an 
inspection service for supervising the conditions of work of 
migrants. The fifth section was devoted to the question of the 
repatriation of migrants (who shall pay for the cost, possible 
restrictions on repatriation of migrants for reasons connected 
with the employment situation or their lack of means, and the 
provision of certain facilities for repatriated migrants in their 
country of origin). The sixth section mentioned a number of 
points both of principle and of procedure that might be made 
the subject of bilateral agreements between the countries of 
emigration and immigration concerned. 


General Discussion 


There was a brief general discussion, during which reference 
was made to the importance of spontaneous migration, partic- 
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ularly to the American countries. But it was also pointed out 
that in some countries it was necessary to organise migration 
systematically and that the international regulations which 
might be adopted next year would deal to a large extent, though 
by no means exclusively, with migration of that kind. 


Discussion of the List of Points 


Coming then to the actual list of points, the Committee 
agreed that Governments should be asked whether they were 
in favour of adopting a Draft Convention and one or more 
Recommendations. 


Supply of Information and Assistance. 


In connection with the supply of information and assistance 
to migrant workers, the first point proposed by the Office dealt 
with the prohibition of misleading propaganda, but the Commit- 
tee decided that that was not enough and amended the text 
so as to include prohibition of “ any unauthorised and in partic- 
ular misleading propaganda ”’’, and added the idea of applying 
criminal penalties to those engaging in such propaganda. To 
supplement this the Committee adopted a proposal by the 
Office to include a question on the supervision of advertisements 
and other forms of publicity. 

The next point deals with positive action to provide infor- 
mation and assistance for migrants, and the Committee decided 
that Governments should be consulted on the establishment or 
maintenance of a free service for supplying information to 
migrants and providing them with facilities for fulfilling admin- 
istrative formalities; two amendments to the Office’s text 
were adopted, one specifying that the information should be 
given in the native language or dialect of the migrant workers, 
and the other that the facilities proposed should be extended 
to all questions that are of interest to the. workers in their 
capacity as migrants. A further point concerns the desirability 
of having these free services undertaken directly by the State 
or by approved voluntary societies or by both. The Committee 
also decided that questions should be asked concerning the 
fixing of an interval before any measure comes into force 
modifying the conditions on which emigration or immigration 
or the employment of foreign workers is permitted, so that 
intending migrants may have time to make their arrangements 
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accordingly, and concerning the posting up of the principal 
texts which may affect migrants at the places of departure, 
transit, and arrival. 

One member of the Committee proposed to add a new point 
dealing with the simplification of the formalities that have to 
be complied with by migrants, by the issue of a single document 
in place of the numerous documents which are at present 
required. It was pointed out, however, that this question had 
been under consideration by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the League of Nations since 1922, and that consequently 
the best procedure would be to invite the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider how this matter 
might be taken up anew, with a view to arriving at a practical 
solution. A resolution in accordance with this suggestion was 
approved and was subsequently adopted without opposition 
by the Conference as a whole. 


Recruiting and Placing Operations. 


The Committee then took up the question of recruiting 
and placing operations. The first point in this section concerns 


the examination and endorsement by the competent authorities 
of emigration and immigration countries of applications from 
employers in one country for workers living in another country. 

Attention was then directed to the bodies that may be 
authorised to recruit workers of one country and introduce 
them into, and place them in employment in, another country ; 
these bodies may be public employment exchanges and, subject 
to securing a licence for the purpose, employers and private 
employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit. 
The words “ not conducted with a view to profit’ were added 
on the ground that profit-making bodies should in no circum- 
stances be allowed to engage in recruiting, selection and placing 
operations. One member proposed to add words concerning 
the responsibility of intermediaries for seeing that the employer 
is solvent, that he will apply the conditions of employment 
agreed to, and will treat the migrants well. While the Committee 
could not accept this proposal as it stood, it agreed that a ques- 
tion should be put on the methods of supervising the operations 
of private employment agencies, and as an example of these 
methods attention was drawn to the possibility of requiring 
guarantees of an intermediary for the payment of compensa- 
tion to migrant workers in respect of damages suffered by them 
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through his fault. A further point concerns a requirement that 
every intermediary, acting on behalf of an employer for the 
purpose of engaging workers abroad, should be provided with 
a written warrant in the native language or dialect of the 
migrant workers. 

A question is also to be asked with regard to the approval 
by the competent authorities of maximum scales of expenditure 
that may be charged to the recruited worker or to his employer 
in respect of recruitment, placing, and other operations connected 
therewith. A proposal was made to add a point concerning the 
possibility of Governments’ undertaking not to charge such 
expenditure to the worker, and this was adopted. 

Other points which were adopted without any amendment 
relate to (1) the examination by the authorities of the immigra- 
tion country of recruited migrants before their departure, 
(2) the presence of an official of the emigration country during 
collective recruiting operations, and (8) the granting of facilities 
to families of migrant workers desiring to accompany or join 
them. A proposal was made to include a question concerning 
the waiving by the immigration country of the right to levy 
customs duties on necessary tools, and this was adopted. 


Conditions of Employment. 


The Committee then considered the conditions of employ- 
ment of migrant workers. 

The Office proposed to put questions concerning equality 
of treatment in respect of conditions of work, special employ- 
ment taxes, and admission to employment, and concerning 
the application of the principle of equality either to all foreign- 
ers or only on a reciprocal basis or only to nationals of any 
Member which ratifies the proposed Convention. Amendments 
were adopted making it clear that equality in respect of admission 
to employment would apply only to workers duly authorised 
to work in the country and adding a question concerning 
equality of treatment for migrants’ families. The matters in 
respect of which equality of treatment might be provided for 
were increased by the addition of the right to trade union 
organisation and the enforcement of contracts of employment 
and, after a long discussion, of “ social insurance by the appli- 
cation of the provisions concerning equality of treatment 
included in the international Conventions on social insurance ”’. 
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In connection with this subject attention was drawn to the 
importance of providing for the settlement of pension rights 
in respect of old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance of 
migrants returning to their country of origin. It was decided 
to insert a new clause on this subject in a later point dealing 
with bilateral agreements. 

The next point proposed by the Office concerned the partic- 
ulars to be inserted in any contracts of employment that may 
be concluded before the migrant is admitted to the immigration 
country. With a number of additions this point was adopted. 
In this connection, the United States Workers’ member pointed 
out that in his country immigration under contract was pro- 
hibited and he did not think public opinion would favour any 
modification of that policy. The Committee also included a 
point concerning the maintenance of an inspectorate for the 
purpose of supervising the conditions of work of migrants. 


Repatriation. 


The Committee then turned its attention to the question 
of repatriation. A point dealing with the expenses of repatria- 


tion and the payment of these expenses by the employer, 
the recruiting agent, or any other party legally liable, was 
adopted with the addition of words concerning the constitution 
of a common guarantee fund to which premiums would be paid 
by employers. A long discussion took place on the conditions 
on which migrant workers might be repatriated for reasons 
connected with the employment situation or their lack of means. 
It was decided to put two alternatives before Governments : 
either (1) an obligation not to expel migrant workers for such 
reasons except in virtue of a bilateral agreement ; or (2) deter- 
mination of a period of residence (not to exceed five years) 
after which the legally admitted immigrant worker might not 
be expelled for such reasons, and in the event of repatriation 
before the expiry of that period the acceptance by the immi- 
gration country of certain obligations relating to the receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit, good treatment of the migrant, 
and payment of the cost of the repatriation. A point was also 
adopted with regard to the application to migrants returning 
to their country of origin of any measures adopted by the 
latter for the absorption of the unemployed and for the granting 
of unemployment and poor relief. 
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Bilateral Agreements. 


Finally, the Committee considered bilateral agreements, 
and decided that questions should be asked on a number of 
matters that might be suitably dealt with in such agreements 
(supply of information to migrants and exchange of information 
between the Governments concerned, repression of unauthorised 
and in particular misleading propaganda, issue of certificates 
and identification papers, methods of recruiting, introducing 
and placing workers, prevention of the separation of families 
or of desertion of families by migrant workers, facilities for 
taking necessary sums of money out of the country of emigration 
and transferring savings from the country of residence, deter- 
mination of repatriation procedure, determination of guarantees 
under which nationals of one State residing in the other may 
be recruited by undertakings situated in territories under the 
sovereignty or administration of the latter State, and settle- 
ment of pension rights in cases of old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ insurance). 

A final point dealt with questions of procedure that might be 
included in agreements between the countries directly concerned 
(standard forms of application and standard contracts, fixing 
of quotas, and periodical meetings of a Mixed Committee to 
consider the enforcement or adaptation of proposals or measures 
for recruiting, introducing, placing, employing, protecting and, 
if necessary, repatriating migrant workers). It was proposed 
to add a question concerning facilities for representatives of 
the country of origin to proceed to places of assembly and 
distribution in the country of immigration and to the work- 
places in order to come into direct contact with the workers 
and employers. This proposal aroused much interest, but the 
Committee thought it wise to frame the point in a more general 
form (co-operation in the selection and recruitment of migrant 
workers and in the protection of the interests of the workers 
in the country of immigration). 


Discussion in Full Conference 


No amendments were proposed to the draft conclusions 
when they came before the full Conference, and they were 
adopted without opposition. At its fourteenth sitting, on 
20 June 1938, the Conference decided by 126 votes to nil to 
place on the agenda of the next session of the Conference the 


ee ieee 
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question of the recruiting, placing, and conditions of labour 
(equality of treatment), of migrant workers. 


Hours oF WorkK AND Rest PERIODS IN Roap TRANSPORT 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
which had had before it for several years proposals for the 
international regulation of the conditions of work of persons 
engaged in road transport, had decided at its Seventy-eighth 
Session in February 1937 to place the question on the agenda 
of the Conference. A similar decision was taken in October 
1987 at the Eighty-first Session of the Governing Body in 
regard to the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work, 
but although this subject included workers in road transport 
the Governing Body did not wish to remove from the agenda 
of the Conference a question which had already been placed 
upon it. It used the following terms, however, in defining 
the question: “ Regulation of hours of work and rest periods 
of professional drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged 
in road transport ”’. 

The question thus came before the Conference for a first 
discussion. With this in view the Office had prepared a “Grey” 
Report containing proposals for the consultation of Govern- 
ments. 

Composition of the Committee 


The Conference decided to refer this question to a Committee 
composed on the Riddell system! of 24 Government members, 
12 Employers’ members, and 12 Workers’ members. The 
Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Hume Wrong, Canadian 
Government member, and the Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Séder- 
back, Swedish Employers’ member, and Mr. Jaccoud, French 
Workers’ member. Miss Frieda Miller, United States Govern- 
ment member, was appointed Reporter. 


General Discussion 


The Committee first held a general discussion during which 
various positions were defined which affected the subsequent 
debate. 

It appeared, for instance, that the problem of the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods of persons engaged in road 





? See above, p. 303. 
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view—the point of view of safety, the social point of view, and 
the economic point of view. 

From the first the Employers’ members took their stand 
on the point of view of safety. They thus agreed to discuss 
points relating to the daily hours of work and daily rest periods 
of drivers of vehicles. On the other hand, as they saw no 
difference of principle between the problems raised by the 
regulation of hours of work in the transport industry and in 
other branches of activity, they declined to examine problems 
other than those relating to hours of work and rest periods. 

Several members of the Committee pointed out that, while 
the question of safety might be of particular importance, it 
was none the less connected with the social aspect*of the problem. 
This opinion was expressed by several Government members 
and by the Workers’ members. The latter, in particular, con- 
sidered that any willingness to discuss the problem of uninter- 
rupted daily hours of driving should logically be extended to 
cover weekly hours of work, as the two questions were closely 
connected. Total hours of work, and not merely driving hours, 
were stated to contribute to the driver’s fatigue and thus to 
endanger his own safety and that of the general public. 

The social side of the question, which had already been 
brought out in the above discussion, was particularly stressed 
by the Workers’ members. They affirmed that special regulation 
of the hours of work and rest periods of persons engaged in 
road transport was fully justified, as the Washington Conven- 
tion (No. 1) had been shown to be insufficient in this respect. 
Further, mechanical progress, which was continually developing, 
made considerable changes each year in the problems of road 
traffic. Increased efforts were called for from drivers, and their 
hours of work should consequently be reduced. 

It was again the Workers’ members who laid emphasis on 
the importance of the economic side of the question. They 
laid stress on the close relations between hours of work problems 
and the economic problems raised by the competition between 
road and rail. 


Discussion of the List of Points 


Form of the Regulations. 
The Committee considered that it should be left to Govern- 


ments to choose between a Draft Convention, a Recommenda- 
tion, and a Draft Convention supplemented by one or more 
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Recommendations. Several Government members considered 
that if the regulations were complicated it might be practical 
to embody their principles in a Draft Convention and to deal 
with details in Recommendations, as had been done in the 
case of other international regulations. 


Scope as Regards Undertakings. 


The Committee adopted a text enumerating the different 
classes of undertakings which might be covered by the regula- 
tions. 

The Committee also decided to consult Governments on the 
possibility of excluding certain classes of undertakings, namely : 
transport by agricultural or forestry undertakings in so far as 
such transport is necessarily connected with the work of those 
undertakings ; transport of sick and injured persons by hospitals, 
nursing homes, and similar establishments; public transport 
under the authority of the State or local authorities in cases of 
emergency and to maintain public safety. 


Scope as Regards Vehicles. 


The Committee decided to consult Governments on as wide 
a basis as possible, and declined to contemplate limitation to 
power-driven vehicles only. 


Scope as Regards Persons. 


The question on the agenda of the Conference referred to 
the regulation of hours of work and rest periods of “ profes- 
sional drivers (and their assistants) ’’ of vehicles engaged in 
road transport. 

The expression “and their assistants” was first shown to 
be ambiguous. In a report submitted by the Office to the 
Eighty-first Session of the Governing Body, when the terms of 
the question on the agenda of the Conference were defined, the 
expression “ assistants of professional drivers ’’ was considered 
equivalent to the term “ travelling staff’. The term “ their 
assistants ’’ was thus to cover the whole of the staff required to 
travel on vehicles engaged in road transport. In the Committee, 
however, the Employers’ members considered that the expres- 
sion “ and their assistants ” could only be interpreted as mean- 
ing “ assistant drivers’, or persons assisting drivers in driving 
vehicles. 
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On the other hand, the British Government member consid- 
ered that Governments should be given the opportunity to 
express their views as to the possible inclusion of all classes of 
workers, including certain non-travelling staff such as persons 
engaged in loading and unloading vehicles. 

The Committee decided that the list of points should be so 
worded as to enable Governments to express their opinions on 
the different classes of persons to be considered, distinguishing 
between drivers, their assistants, and other workers engaged in 
connection with the vehicles. 

Prolonged discussion took place in connection with owner- 
drivers. The Employers’ members raised the question whether 
the International Labour Organisation was competent to regu- 
late conditions of work of such persons. They alleged that the 
opinion given by the Permanent Court of International Justice 
on the regulation of the personal work of the employer in con- 
nection with the 1925 Convention (No. 20) concerning night 
work in bakeries was not applicable to the present case. In 
the opinion of the Employers’ members, the circumstances at 
present under discussion were not similar to those which had 
led to the Court’s opinion. 

On the other hand, the Workers’ members and some of the 
Government members laid stress on the necessity of extending 
the proposed regulations to owner-drivers, both for general 
reasons of road safety and to prevent abuse and facilitate 
effective enforcement of the regulations. Further reasons of a 
social and economic character were cited. Owner-drivers 
sometimes formed the majority of professional drivers, and their 
inclusion in the regulations was fully justified by the fact that 
they competed with actual transport undertakings. Moreover, 
their activities would form a kind of “social dumping” as 
compared with paid drivers if they were left outside the regu- 
lations. 

The majority of the Committee decided that a question on 
the point should be submitted to Governments, but the Em- 
ployers’ members reserved the right to bring the question of 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation in 
the matter before the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Normal Hours of Work. 
The conditions of work in road transport are distinguished 
by the amount of accessory work involved—work performed 
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outside the travelling period of the vehicle—and by the fre- 
quency of periods of mere attendance or waiting. 

Taking these conditions into account, hours of work in road 
transport are frequently differentiated according as they only 
include driving or other work during the travelling period of 
the vehicle, or also extend to accessory work, or cover periods 
of attendance only. The Workers’ members and the British 
Government member were in favour of a single limit extending 
to all kinds of work carried on by the travelling staff. However, 
on the proposal of the Government members of the United 
States, Finland, France, and Sweden, the Committee adopted 
without opposition, the Employers’ members abstaining, a solu- 
tion embodying a uniform limitation of hours of work but pro- 
viding for the possibility of fixing special limits to take account 
of subsidiary work and intermittent work. 

The Committee then decided to consult the Governments on 
a limitation of hours of work, for example to 40, 44 or 48 hours 
per week, and at the same time to ask for their opinions on 
the principle of authorising a higher normal weekly limit when 
the work performed by its nature includes a considerable 
amount of subsidiary work and periods of attendance or waiting. 
It was understood that the limits of 44 or 46 hours would be 
indicated as examples for persons ordinarily and to a large 
extent engaged in subsidiary work, but whose work is not fre- 
quently interrupted by periods of attendance or waiting. The 
figure of 48 hours would be indicated as an example for those 
whose work is frequently interrupted by similar periods of 
attendance or waiting. 

The Committee also decided, with little discussion, to consult 
Governments on the length of uninterrupted driving time, the 
spread of the working day, and the question of making up lost 
time. 

Finally, the Committee decided to consult Governments on 
the question of extensions in view of exceptional circumstances, 
extensions due to shortage of skilled labour, and overtime at 
increased rates of remuneration. 


Rest Periods. 


The Committee decided to consult Governments on the prin- 
ciple of an uninterrupted daily rest and its minimum duration. 
The Committee considered it desirable to complete the pro- 
posed list of points of the Office by including further points for 
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the consultation of Governments on the possibility of limiting 
night work, on the principle of an uninterrupted weekly rest 
within every period of seven days, and on its duration. 


Other Provisions. 


The Committee decided to consult Governments on the pro- 
gressive application of the regulations, on special provisions for 
certain countries where, by reason of the sparseness of their 
population or the stage of their economic development, it might 
be impracticable to create the administrative organisation neces- 
sary to secure enforcement of the proposed regulations, and on 
the suspension of the application of the regulations, the safe- 
guarding clause, and the supervision of enforcement. 


Adoption of the Report 


The draft report was adopted by the Committee by 37 votes 
to 10, and the draft conclusions containing the list of points 
drawn up by the Committee by 36 votes to 10. 


Discussion in Plenary Sitting 


When the report of the Committee came before the Confer- 
ence, a discussion was held on certain of its proposals. 

The Employers’ members again raised the question of the 
scope of the regulations as regards persons. They reverted to 
the arguments and proposals made before the Committee, and 
alleged that the International Labour Organisation was not 
competent to regulate the activity of the employer. An amend- 
ment on these lines was rejected by 62 votes to 21. The Confer- 
ence then adopted the draft conclusions of the Committee 
without opposition. 

Lastly, the Conference decided by 96 votes to 27 to place 
the question of the regulation of hours of work and rest periods 
of professional drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged 
in road transport on the agenda of the 1939 Session for a final 
decision. 


GENERALISATION OF THE REDUCTION OF Hours oF WoRK 


How the Question Came before the Conference 


The origin of the question of the generalisation of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work is to be found in a resolution adopted by 
the Twenty-third Session of the Conference on the proposal 
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of Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, 
French Workers’ delegate. The Conference stated in this reso- 
lution that, considering that the progress made by the Orga- 
nisation in this sphere since 1931 was inadequate, efforts should 
be directed towards the adoption of a general Convention. 
The Governing Body was consequently asked to consider 
placing on the agenda of the next session of the Conference the 
question of the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work 
in all economic activities not covered by the Conventions already 
adopted. In October 1937, the Governing Body decided that 
the question should be placed on the agenda of the 1938 Session 
of the Conference for first discussion. 

When the Governing Body instructed the Office to prepare 
a Grey Report, in order to enable the Conference to define its 
attitude with regard to the various classes of workers in respect 
of whom the Governments were to be consulted, it was stated 
that the reduction of hours of work in agriculture and the 
mercantile marine were not to be taken into consideration. 

The proposal thus was that the Conference should abandon 
the system of dealing with the reduction of hours of work 
industry by industry, which had proved to be extremely slow, 
and should at once consider the generalisation of the reduction 
of hours of work. 

In view of the fact that the limitation of hours of work in 
certain branches of industry possesses special characteristics, 
the report was divided into four sections, amounting to some 
1,300 pages in all. The first part dealt with industry, commerce, 
and offices, the second with transport by rail, inland waterway, 
and air, and the third with coal mines. The fourth part contained 
the existing statistics on hours of work. 

The Office had drafted four lists of points for the consultation 
of Governments. They related respectively to the reduction 
of hours of work in industry, commerce, and offices ; in transport 
by rail; in transport by inland waterway ; and in coal mines. 

As regards transport by air, the Office came to the conclusion 
that this problem had not yet reached a stage at which a final 
international settlement could be contemplated. It therefore 
refrained from drawing up a list of points on transport by air. 


Statement of the Employers’ Attitude in the Full Conference 


After the Conference had decided, at its third plenary 
sitting, to set up a Committee to discuss the question of the 
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generalisation of the reduction of hours of work, the Danish 
Employers’ delegate made a statement on behalf of the great 
majority of the Employers’ members. He pointed out that the 
question of the reduction of hours of work was before the Con- 
ference for the seventh time, if the discussions of the Preparatory 
Tripartite Conference in 1933 were included. At first, the object 
of the Workers and of a number of Governments was to combat 
unemployment by a reduction in hours of work. Even at that 
time, the Employers had feared that the 40-hour week “ would 
lead to an increase in costs of production and selling prices, 
a reduction in the purchasing power of the population as a whole 
and consequently an increase in the cost of living”. In their 
opinion, unemployment would thus be increased rather than 
reduced. At the present time, when the depression was no 
longer so serious, the promoters of the 40-hour week tried to 
find other arguments. They represented the reduction of hours 
of work as a measure of social progress. Possibly a time might 
come when technical progress reached such a stage that so large 
a reduction of hours of work could be effected without any 
falling off of production and without a deleterious effect on the 
standard of living of the workers. These were, however, two 
essential conditions for the success of the operation. At the 
present time it would be impossible to maintain production and 
to guarantee the workers’ standard of living if hours of work 
were reduced. The experience recently acquired in certain 
countries did nothing to weaken these arguments. 

The Danish Employers’ delegate concluded his statement 
by saying that the Employers, in accordance with their duty 
as members of the Conference, were prepared to take part in 
any general discussion either in full sitting or in committee but, 
except for two of them, they refused to assist in the drawing 
up of a Draft Convention, which they regarded as dangerous 
to the interests which they represented and to the community 
as a whole. 


Composition of the Committee 


The Committee set up by the Conference to discuss this 
question was composed, in accordance with the Riddell-Tzaut 
system !, of 683 members—27 Government members, 18 Em- 
ployers’ members, and 18 Workers’ members. Its Chairman 
was Mr. Ferguson, Irish Government member, and its Vice- 
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Chairmen Mr. Goldie, Canadian Employers’ member, and 
Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ member. Mr. Marcel Bernard, 
French Government member, was entrusted with the duty of 
Reporter. 

Preliminary Discussion 


The Government members of the British Empire, Belgium, 
France, the United States, and New Zealand, spoke in the pre- 
liminary discussion. 

The Government member of the British Empire said that the 
British Government could not agree to a reduction of hours of 
work which did not involve the maintenance of earnings. Hours 
of work were adapting themselves to the growing desire for 
leisure but, if short-cut methods were adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, they could only harm its prestige. 
The Committee should think twice before giving up the method 
of tripartite conferences, industry by industry, which enabled 
the Organisation to secure the co-operation of specialists who 
were best able to solve practical problems. 

The Belgian Government member noted that the compromise 
upon which the reduction of hours of work industry by industry 
had rested had not given satisfactory results and that the Com- 
mittee would now have to take a decision regarding the adoption 
either of a single Convention or of a limited number of Conven- 
tions. 

The French Government member took the same view and 
reminded the Committee that it had to determine the categories 
of workers to be covered by the questionnaires to be sent to 
Governments. 

The United States Government member assured the Com- 
mittee of the interest which his Government had in the com- 
prehensive and early reduction of hours of work. The United 
States Government hoped that international Conventions con- 
cerning hours of work would be voted by the International 
Labour Organisation. It would be more difficult for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to ratify a single Convention covering 
all economic activities than to proceed by stages. It was accord- 
ingly in favour of the adoption of a limited number of Conven- 
tions. 

The New Zealand Government member also said that his 
Government wanted to see the 40-hour week introduced as 
rapidly and as completely as possible. He considered that if a 
single Convention were adopted it would not be ratified and it 
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would therefore be better to draw up a small number of Con- 
ventions. 

The Employers’ members of the Committee, with the excep- 
tion of those of the United States and France, explained the 
reasons which, in their opinion, militated against the generali- 
sation of the reduction of hours of work. The question would 
amount in practice to that of generalising a 40-hour week. 
The arguments used by the Employers in the past against the 
40-hour week remained valid and would appear to be justified 
by experience in the countries which had applied the system. 
The results of this experience were, in the view of the Employers, 
unfavourable in France and were not conclusive in the United 
States or in New Zealand where, they stated, the 40-hour week 
was only partially applied. Hours of work might be reduced 
in future, but not as the result of regulation. This would happen 
when an improvement in economic conditions or technical 
progress enabled a reduction to take place without any increase 
in the cost of production and consequently without prejudicing 
consumers. It must be remembered that it was only when 
production was increased that it would be possible to raise the 
standard of living of all those who participated in production 
in any country. It was a great mistake to believe that mecha- 
nisation alone could enable this increase to take place, because 
it could not take place in all industries. It would not appear 
possible to ask those countries which had not ratified the 
Convention on the 48-hour week to apply at present regulations 
prescribing a 40-hour week. It was also necessary to take into 
account the unsettled conditions in Europe. What was known 
of the hours worked in Germany and Italy should render the 
supporters of the generalisation of the reduction of hours of 
work very careful. 

For these reasons the majority of the Employers’ members 
of the Committee stated that they would maintain the attitude 
explained by the Danish Employers’ member at the third 
plenary sitting of the Conference. 

The United States Employers’ member, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the resolution adopted by the Conference in 
the previous year did not mean that hours of work should 
necessarily be reduced to 40 a week. It would be possible to 
find some intermediate solution, and under these conditions he 
did not consider it desirable to consider a general Convention 
applicable to all economic activities. The only activities which 
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the Committee should take into account at present were indus- 
try, commerce, and offices. 

The French Employers’ member explained that the purpose 
to be achieved was to internationalise the reduction of hours 
of work as completely and effectively as possible on lines which 
still had to be determined. An excessive number of Conventions 
was not desirable, but the number should be sufficient to meet 
the wishes of the great industrial countries. 

The Workers’ members began by stating that they would 
take as little part as possible *, the preliminary discussion, 
in order not to retard the examination of the list of points. 
They stated that the best way of alleviating the difficulties 
which were upsetting the economic system would be to reduce 
hours of work while maintaining standards of living. The 
technical progress now achieved would render possible the 
generalisation of the 40-hour week. The cost of production 
need not necessarily be increased by the reduction of hours of 
work. The criticism which had been made of the 40-hour week 
in the three countries where it was applied did not appear to 
be justified in view of the multiplicity of factors which simul- 
taneously affected the national economic system of those 
countries. The workers could not wait for a voluntary and 
problematic reduction in hours of work because the 48-hour 
week did not supply them with sufficient possibility of employ- 
ment. The 40-hour week was, in their opinion, still necessary 
as a remedy for unemployment. If the long working days prac- 
tised in Germany, to which the Committee’s attention had been 
drawn, presented any great economic advantage, it was astonish- 
ing that that country should have had to have recourse to 
export subsidies in order to meet international competition. 
The question of the reduction of hours of work was discussed 
as if the market was still free, whereas in fact international 
cartels regulated competition in numerous branches of economic 
activity. 

At the end of the preliminary discussion the Committee 
adopted a resolution proposed by the Government members of 
the United States, Belgium, Denmark, France, Norway, New 
Zealand, and Czechoslovakia. This resolution stated that the 
Committee considered it preferable to contemplate a limited 
number of Draft Conventions on the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of work as follows: (a) one or two Draft 
Convéntions on industry and commerce and offices ; (b) a Draft 
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Convention on coal mines ; (c) one or more Draft Conventions 
on transport. 

- The Committee decided to proceed immediately with the 
consideration of the list of points on the reduction of hours 
of work in industry, commerce, and offices. It decided in favour 
of a special procedure for dealing with coal mines and transport. 

In connection with this resolution, the British Workers’ 
member stated that the Workers’ members would have pre- 
ferred a procedure leading to the adoption of a single Convention, 
with a possible exception for coal mines, but in a spirit of con- 
ciliation they would support the proposed procedure, on the 
understanding that this change would not unduly delay the 
generalisation of the reduction of hours of work. 

The British Government member proposed that the words 
“one or two Draft Conventions ” in the resolution should be 
replaced by “one or more Draft Conventions ” on industry, 
commerce, and offices, since he considered that it would be 
more practical to take the real conditions of industries into 
account by means of a larger number of Draft Conventions. 
This amendment was put to the vote and rejected by 68 votes 


to 18. 
Discussion of the List of Points 


The Committee made few changes in the list of points con- 
cerning industry, commerce, and offices. The Employers moved 
an amendment asking Governments to give as complete and 
precise information as possible concerning the consequences 
which a general reduction of hours of work would involve in 
relation to the volume of industrial production, cost of living, 
unemployment, the general national economy, especially as 
regards imports and exports, public finances, repercussions on 
the conditions of agricultural production, etc. The amendment 
was rejected by 78 votes to 39. 

The modifications adopted by the Committee referred to 
six of the 51 points in the draft list. 

With regard to the point concerning the method of deter- 
mining the scope of the regulations, the Committee had to 
choose between two methods for the consultation of Govern- 
ments. It decided in favour of an enumeration of categories of 
undertakings rather than a general formula. 

The Committee then deleted transport undertakings from 
the list of categories of undertakings to which the regulations 
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might apply, and inserted a new point concerning transport 
services of industrial and commercial undertakings, and certain 
parts of transport undertakings such as large engineering or 
repair shops, hotels, restaurants, bookstalls, ete. These services 
and parts of undertakings might come under the general regu- 
lations applying to industry. commerce, and offices, but other- 
wise transport was to be dealt with by a special procedure with 
a view to the adoption of separate Conventions, as will be 
explained later. 

A slight change was made in the enumeration of curative 
establishments, in order to make it clear that public or private 
establishments such as orphanages and homes for the aged were 
included. 

On the point relating to Government services, the Committee 
expressed a definite desire that Governments should be asked 
whether all public services of an industrial or commercial char- 
acter should be covered by the proposed regulations. As regards 
Government services in the strict sense, whether national, 
provincial, or local, it accepted the possibility that officials, or 
at any rate certain classes of officials, might be excluded. Conse- 
quently the paragraph which mentioned the possibility of exclud- 
ing Government services in their entirety was deleted, and 
replaced by a paragraph inserted in the point relating to possible 
exemptions for specified categories of persons. 

The point concerning increased remuneration for overtime 
was modified in such a way that Governments are to be con- 
sulted not on the fixing of a single minimum rate of increased 
remuneration but on different rates varying according to the 
occasions or circumstances in which overtime is worked. 

Two of the points relating to underground mines other 
than coal mines were amended in order to bring them into line 
with those proposed by the Technical Tripartite Conference on 
Coal Mines. 

It was stated above that the resolution adopted by the 
Committee at the end of the preliminary discussion stated that 
a special procedure would be adopted for coal mines and trans- 
port. The Committee defined the procedure to be adopted for 
the coal-mining industry in a resolution which it submitted to 
the Conference. As the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal 
Mining Industry, which was held at Geneva from 2 to 10 May 
1938, had proposed amendments to the list of points contained 
in the third part (coal mines) of the report of the Office on the 
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generalisation of the reduction of hours of work, the Committee, 
at the suggestion of the Government members of the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, France, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, proposed that the Conference 
should (1) adopt the list of points with the amendments made by 
the Technical Tripartite Meeting, and (2) place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in coal mines on the agenda 
of the 1939 Session of the Conference as a separate item and with 
a view to final discussion. The Committee adopted this draft 
resolution by 73 votes to 36. 

As regards transport, another resolution submitted by the 
Government members of the United States, the British Empire, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Norway, and New Zealand, pointed 
out that the regulation of hours of work in transport raised 
special problems which called for particular solutions, and 
suggested that the Conference should request the Governing 
Body (1) to summon in 1938 or 1939 one or more preparatory 
technical tripartite meetings with a view to studying the basis 
of international regulations on the reduction of hours of work 
in transport, including the handling of goods in transit at docks, 
quays, wharves, warehouses, airports, etc., and (2) to place 
on the agenda of the Conference the question of the reduction 
of hours of work in transport as soon as the results of the work 
of the preparatory technical tripartite meetings were received. 
This draft resolution was adopted by 78 votes to 42. 

Finally, the Committee decided by 75 votes to 48 to recom- 
mend to the Conference that the question of the generalisation 
of the reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce, and 
offices, should be placed on the agenda of the 1939 Session of the 
Conference and that the Governments should be consulted on the 
list of points which it had drawn up. 


Discussion of the Report in the Full Conference 


The report of the Committee gave rise to a long discussion 
in which 18 speakers took part (8 Government representatives, 
5 Employers’ representatives, and 5 Workers’ representatives). 
The arguments put forward in the Committee were reiterated 
and sometimes further developed by others which are mentioned 
below. 

The Government delegate of Australia explained certain 
constitutional difficulties which arose in his country in connec- 
tion with the regulation of hours of work by the Commonwealth. 
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The Australian Government, he said, considered that a reduction 
of hours of work was desirable provided that it could be put 
into effect without disorganising the economic structure of 
society, that it was applied by the principal competing industrial 
countries, and that some solution was found for the difficult 
problem of the reduction of hours of work of persons engaged 
in country industries as part of any general scheme for the 
reduction of hours of work. 

The Greek Government delegate said that his Government 
was not opposed to a reduction of hours of work, but this must 
be accompanied by technical improvements and the use of new 
methods of work. The Greek Government would collaborate 
in the drafting of international regulations which had a prospect 
of being accepted by the greatest possible number of countries. 

The Government adviser of Brazil said that the policy of 
his Government was to reduce hours of work progressively, 
taking account of health conditions, the available labour, and 
the economic situation of the various branches of activity. 

The Government delegate of the British Empire expressed 
his satisfaction that the Conference proposed to separate the 
regulations for industries such as coal mines, road transport, 
inland waterway transport, etc., from those relating to industry 
in general. He congratulated the Conference on having taken 
a road which might lead to solid progress. He regretted, however, 
that the Committee had not gone so far as to suggest that the 
representatives of each of the other industries should meet to 
discuss the conditions of labour in these industries. He explained 
that he intended to vote in favour of sending the questionnaire 
to Governments so that they might give replies which would 
be as complete as possible and would take full account of national 
conditions. This would enable the Conference next year to 
discuss the problem in an objective way and in an atmosphere 
of calm. 

The United States Government delegate informed the Con- 
ference of the most recent progress made in his country : the 
adoption of the Wages and Hours Bill, which provides for a 
working week of 44 hours in the first year, 42 hours in the second, 
and 40 hours in the third ; authorisation given by the Senate 
to the President to ratify the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention ; despatch of a Message from the President to the 
Senate recommending ratification of the Convention concerning 
the 40-hour week in the textile industry. 
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The Government delegate of New Zealand said that the 
40-hour week had not led to reduced consumption in New 
Zealand. The level of employment had considerably increased 
from 1935 to 1987. Employers were making profits and paying 
dividends, whereas during the time when they were defending 
themselves against the depression by forcing down conditions 
of labour they were on the brink of ruin. Although the number 
of hours of overtime which might be worked by adult men was 
not limited by law, a very definite limit was imposed by heavy 
penal rates which tended to prevent abuses. The 40-hour week 
had become an essential element of a wise and provident econo- 
mic organisation. 

The Government delegate of Peru stated that unemployment 
was unknown in his country, which possessed great wealth 
but suffered from a shortage of labour. The proposed reform 
would therefore be premature in his country. At the same 
time, far from being opposed to the principle of the reduction 
of hours of work, Peru had every sympathy with the efforts 
of the Organisation in this direction, since the reduction of hours 
of work might be a useful remedy in countries which had to 
contend with unemployment. 

The Government delegate of France, replying to various 
speakers who had based their arguments on statistics relating 
to France in order to show the unfavourable consequences of 
the application of the 40-hour week in that country, maintained 
that it would be too simple a solution to blame that Act for 
difficulties which largely arose from the disturbed state of 
world economic life. The Forty-Hour Week Act had not come 
into force until the first quarter of 1937. It was unfair to make 
use of statistics relating to so short a period. The 40-hour week, 
he said, could not be the cause of the unfavourable trade balance 
of France, since the same phenomenon was to be found in other 
countries. Industrial production had fallen off much more con- 
siderably in the world as a whole than in France between March 
1987 and March 1938. As far as unemployment was concerned, 
the result of the 40-hour week was that there were practically 
no skilled workers or workers under 30 years of age out of 
employment. The results of a social reform could not be judged 
solely on a book-keeping basis. It was also necessary to consider 
what benefit had been derived by human beings and to what 
extent their life had improved both in length and in quality. 
The excess of deposits over withdrawals in the savings banks 
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in 1987 as compared with an excess of withdrawals in 1936 
showed, he said, that the Forty-Hour Week Act had not endan- 
gered the economic position of the French working class. The 
French employers, through the president of their greatest 
organisation, had declared that they did not intend to reopen 
discussion on the principle of the 40-hour week, and that they 
would co-operate with the Government and the workers’ orga- 
nisations in giving the law the necessary elasticity. 

The Employers’ members of Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, Brazil, India, and Belgium, supported the view which 
had been expressed by the great majority of the Employers 
in the Committee. They put forward the following new argu- 
ments. Contrary to what was often maintained, they said, the 
wage earners had received their due share of the benefits of 
technical progress, quite apart from any reduction of hours of 
work, in the form of a noticeable decrease in the prices of goods, 
better nutrition, a decrease in infantile mortality, and the possi- 
bility of purchasing goods which had previously been out of 
their reach. It could not be claimed that hours of work should 
be reduced in order to increase the number of persons in employ- 
ment while at the same time the workers’ earnings were to be 
maintained. There were two alternatives. One was that small 
undertakings would be closed as a result of technical progress 
and production would be concentrated in large factories where 
as much could be produced in 40 hours as previously in 48. 
In this case the standard of living would be maintained. Alterna- 
tively, it would not be possible to produce as much in 40 hours 
as previously in 48, and in that case it would be necessary to 
mcrease the number of workers and selling prices would rise 
while the standard of living would fall. If the employers were 
made to bear the increase in cost of production due to the reduc- 
tion of hours of work, the final result would be to increase 
unemployment because factories would be closed or new ones 
would not be opened. The introduction of the 40-hour week 
would be particularly injurious to competitive capitalism, which 
would suffer at the expense of monopolistic capitalism. The 
reduction of hours of work would lose its social significance 
if it were possible to work overtime without any other restric- 
tion than the payment of increased wage rates, for in that case 
it would simply be a matter of deciding on the basis on which 
increased wages had to be paid. The supporters of the reduction 
of hours of work were, they said, thinking of a progressive 
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application of the regulations, but it must not be forgotten 
that the present prosperity was artificial and was due to devel- 
opment of the armament industries. 

The Brazilian Employers’ delegate said that the problem 
which Brazilian economy had to face was how to increase pro- 
duction constantly so that new wealth might be created and 
the country might be in a position to increase the purchasing 
power of its large population and to raise the standard of living 
of the workers. 

The Indian Employers’ adviser said that a series of new social 
measures had in the past ten years increased costs of production 
in his country. The market for which Indian industry worked 
was to a large extent the national market, 80 per cent. of which 
consisted of agricultural consumers. The main question for 
India was to produce goods at the lowest possible prices so as 
to bring industrial production more extensively within the reach 
of the agricultural population. 

The Workers’ representatives of the United States, India, 
Australia, the British Empire, and France, spoke in the debate 
and drew attention in particular to the following arguments. 
Output per worker was, they said, higher than it had ever 
been. The rationalisation of industrial work had coprferred 
great benefits on the workers but was also responsible for creat- 
ing new problems, one of which was the replacement of the man 
by the machine. The only means of providing employment for 
the millions of persons who were seeking it would be to make 
an appreciable reduction in hours of work in the various indus- 
tries. Allowance must be made for the constantly increasing 
nervous tension from which the workers suffered. No country 
could bear for another decade the enormous burden imposed 
by the growth of armaments, and consequently if hours of work 
were not soon reduced a position would arise similar to that 
which existed immediately after demobilisation in the countries 
which took part in the late war. Unless the Conference wished 
to abandon the very objects for which the International Labour 
Organisation existed, it could not make the absence of Germany 
and Italy a pretext for not adopting regulations on the reduction 
of hours of work. The increase of prices which had occurred 
in certain countries where hours of work had been reduced was 
not, they said, confined to those countries and was due to 
infinitely complex factors for which the workers could not be 
held responsible. In retail trade, which had greatly developed in 
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the last ten or twelve years, extremely long hours were worked, 
and this applied particularly to hotels, restaurants, and similar 
establishments, as well as to hospitals. 

The United States Workers’ adviser said that after the 
Supreme Court had declared unconstitutional the legislation on 
which the reduction of hours of work in his country was based, 
manufacturers had begun to reduce wages and increase hours 
of work, with the result that the United States had fallen back 
into a period of depression. In spite of this, manufacturers, he 
said, continued to install labour-saving machinery and increas- 
ingly applied measures for speeding up the rate of work, which 
resulted in more unemployment. The reduction of hours of 
work in the United States, he said, had not led to any reduction 
in the profits of industry because output per worker increased 
while costs remained practically unchanged. 

The Indian Workers’ delegate expressed the view that a 
reduction of hours of work was urgent in India because Indian 
workers needed shorter working hours so that they might have 
increased leisure and raise their standard of living. 

The Australian Workers’ delegate disputed the view that the 
Commonwealth Government could not adopt federal legislation 
on the 40-hour week for constitutional reasons. 

The French Workers’ delegate said that the recent increase 
in the number of unemployed in France was not due to the 
40-hour week but to the general economic situation. Speakers 
who referred to the unfavourable trade balance of France forgot 
that a similar position existed in almost all countries and was 
the consequence not of the application of social reform but 
of the system of autarky which. countries were tending to 
adopt. 

At the end of the debate, the Conference was asked to con- 
sider a proposed amendment to the list of points, put forward 
on behalf of the Employers’ representatives. This amendment 
reproduced in more general terms an amendment previously 
rejected by the Committee. It proposed that Governments 
should be consulted concerning the effects which a reduction of 
hours of work to 40 per week would have or had had on the 
economic position of each country. The reasons for this amend- 
ment were explained by the Canadian Employers’ delegate, who 
was supported by the British Employers’ adviser, the United 
States Employers’ delegate, and the Belgian Employers’ adviser. 
It was opposed by the French Workers’ adviser and the Reporter 


1 
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of the Committee. It was rejected by 55 votes to 82. The 
Conference then adopted in succession the various points of 
the list and adopted the draft conclusions of the report as a 
whole by 79 votes to 26. 

The Conference next adopted the draft resolution concern- 
ing the reduction of hours of work in coal mines, and decided by 
82 votes to 29 to place the question of the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines on the agenda of the 1989 Session of the 
Conference. The resolution on the reduction of hours of work 
in transport which the Committee had also put forward was 
adopted by 93 votes to 28. 

The Conference decided by 92 votes to 27 to place the gener- 
alisation of the reduction of hours of work in industry, com- 
merce, and offices, on the agenda of the 1939 Session. 


Statistics OF WAGES AND Hours oF Work 
Preliminary Discussions Previous to the Session of the Conference 


This question, which related to statistics of hours of work 
and wages in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
and in agriculture, was placed on the agenda of the Conference 
by the Governing Body at its session in October 1937, when 
the Governing Body was informed as to the preparatory work 
on this subject. In 1935 the Governing Body had considered 
that some question of labour statistics might be placed on 
the agenda of an early session of the Conference, and had 
invited the Committee of Statistical Experts, which it had set 
up, to make a preliminary study of the matter. This Committee 
surveyed the various branches of labour statistics and stated 
that the subject of wages and hours of work was, in its opinion, 
the most appropriate subject for consideration in this connec- 
tion ; and it drew up a list of the points which, it suggested, a 
Convention on the subject might cover. It recommended, 
however, that, in view of the fact that any Convention which 
might be adopted by the International Labour Conference would 
have to be applied by the competent statistical authorities of 
the different countries, the provisions of the proposed Conven- 
tion should be considered by a Technical Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. This suggestion was adopted by the Governing 
Body, and the Conference of Statisticians duly met in September 
1937. A report on the scope of the existing statistics on these 
subjects in the different countries was submitted to this Confer- 
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ence as well as suggestions for a draft for a Convention. Twenty- 
eight countries were represented at this Conference, which sat 
for five days and prepared the text of a Draft Convention and 
a Recommendation on statistics of wages and hours of work. 
Its report was submitted to the Governing Body at its Eighty- 
first Session, which decided to place the subject on the agenda 
of the forthcoming session of the Conference. The Governing 
Body felt that the Conference should be in a position to deal 
with the matter by a single discussion procedure. A ‘Grey- 
Blue” Report was accordingly prepared so that the Conference 
should have before it all the information necessary whether the 
method of double discussion or that of single discussion was 
adopted. Part I of this report (the grey part) contained the 
statement of practice already submitted to the Technical Con- 
ference of Statisticians, the report of this Conference and a list 
of points on which the Governments might be consulted if the 
double discussion procedure was adopted. Part II (the blue 
part) contained the text of the proposed Draft Convention and 
the draft Recommendation drawn up by the Statisticians’ Con- 
ference, with a commentary on the different articles. 


Composition of the Committee 


The Conference set up a Committee on this subject consist- 
ing of 36 members (18 Government, 9 Employers’, and 9 Work- 
ers’ representatives 1), and Mr. Bramsnaes (Government delegate, 
Denmark) was elected Chairman and Mr. Ramsbottom (Govern- 
ment adviser, British Empire), Reporter ; the latter had been 
very closely connected with the work of the Office on this 
subject, both as a member of the Committee of Statistical 
Experts and as a delegate to the Statisticians’ Conference. 
The Committee elected as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Harriman, 
United States Employers’ delegate, and Mr. Bondas, Belgian 
Workers’ adviser. 

The Committee decided at its first sitting, by 22 votes to 1, 
to recommend that, in view of the detailed examination of the 
subject which had been made by the Technical Conference of 
Statisticians, it did not appear necessary to follow the normal 
procedure of double discussion. This proposal was approved 
by the Conference and the Committee proceeded to discuss the 
articles of the proposed Draft Convention. 





? See above, p. 303. 
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Discussion of the Proposed Draft Convention 


The general scope and principles of the proposed Draft 
Convention were left unchanged by the Committee ; many of 
the draft articles were adopted without change, and when 
changes were made they were generally merely intended to 
clarify the text. 

The Convention as prepared by the Technical Conference of 
Labour Statisticians was divided into four parts, of which the 
first contained general provisions, Parts II and III contained 
provisions relating to wages and hours in mining and manufac- 
turing industries, and Part IV related to agriculture. The pro- 
visions of Parts II and III are limited to wage earners in mining 
and manufacturing industries, since in view of the difficulty of 
compiling statistics concerning wage earners in other branches 
of industry it was considered advisable in this first Convention 
on the subject to limit its application to the mining and manu- 
facturing industries. A clear distinction is also made in the Con- 
vention between “rates of wages and normal hours of work” 
(Part III) and “ average earnings and hours actually worked ” 
(Part II). Each of these parts lays down the scope of the sta- 
tistics, defines the terms used, and provides for the methods of 
classification to be adopted. In both cases, it is provided that 
statistics shall be compiled at least once a year, and more 
detailed statistics once every three years. Part IV, relating to 
agriculture, is much more flexible.- The statistics are to be com- 
piled only once every two years; they may relate either to 
rates of wages or to actual earnings, according to the nature 
of the information available in each country. No provision is 
included (as is the case in Parts II and III) for the compilation 
of statistics for the different categories of workers. In view of 
the difficulties of compiling information as to hours of work in 
agriculture, no provisions on this subject were incorporated in 
the Convention as drafted by the Technical Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. The Committee of the Conference discussed this 
matter at some length and finally decided that it was desi- 
rable to incorporate some provision in the Convention for the 
compilation of statistics on this subject. It therefore agreed 
to add that the statistics of wages in agriculture should be 
supplemented by indications, so far as practicable, as to the 
normal hours of work of agricultural wage earners. 

The separation of the Convention into three parts dealing 
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respectively with time rates and normal hours in “ industry ”’, 
earnings and actual hours in industry, and wages and hours in 
agriculture, was not due solely to the different character of the 
statistics and the necessity of making certain special provisions 
for each of them. It had another object, which had not been 
considered in any Draft Convention before. It was made clear 
in the discussions at the Technical Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians that in certain countries preference is given to statistics 
of average earnings and actual hours, while in others preference 
is given to statistics of time rates and normal hours, and it 
was felt that a Convention which provided for statistics to be 
compiled on both these subjects might not be ratified by coun- 
tries which had developed only one of these branches. A provi- 
sion was therefore introduced by which a country may exclude 
from its acceptance of the Convention either Part II (earnings 
and actual hours) or Part III (rates and normal hours) but not 
both. It might also exclude Part IV (agriculture) either alone 
or in conjunction with Part II or Part III. Thus, the Conven- 
tion cannot be ratified by undertaking to comply with the 
provisions of Part IV only. It is provided, however, that when 
any part is excluded the Member in its annual report on the 
application of the Convention shall indicate the progress made 
towards the eventual acceptance of other parts. By means of 
these provisions it will be possible for many more countries to 
ratify the Convention than would have been the case had they 
been obliged to comply with all three parts. It will be of interest 
to see how far this innovation in ratification procedure is suc- 
cessful. 

Two further general articles must be mentioned. One pro- 
vides that the statistics as compiled must not reveal particu- 
lars relating to any individual undertaking. In view of the 
classification by industries, towns, and districts, asked for in the 
Convention, it was felt that such detail might result in the 
disclosure of particulars for individual industries in cases where 
they are localised largely or entirely in one particular firm or 
district. The second article provides that the Convention is not 
to be interpreted as requiring the use of compulsory powers 
for the compilation of the statistics. Such powers exist in cer- 
tain countries, but they are not always applied, and the Confer- 
ence felt that it was better to rely as far as possible on voluntary 
co-operation between employers, workers, and Governments. 
Governments are required to make enquiries (except in cases 
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where the information is available in some other way, as for 
example from minimum wage laws) relating either to all or to a 
representative part of the wage earners concerned, for the 
purpose of the statistics which they undertake to compile in 
accordance with the Convention, and the Conference felt that 
this undertaking was sufficient without having recourse to any 
measure of compulsory returns. 


Adoption by the Conference 


The Convention as finally adopted follows very closely 
the draft prepared by the Technical Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, and it was adopted both in the Committee and 
in the full Conference without opposition. This illustrates the 
value of preparatory work by a Technical Conference, which 
is now provided for by the new Standing Orders. This is the 
first Convention to be adopted by the International Labour 
Conference on labour statistics, and the prospects of its ratifica- 
tion at an early date by several countries are very favourable. 


Discussion of the Recommendation and Resolutions 


In addition to the draft for a Convention, the Technical 
Conference of Labour Statisticians also prepared a Recommen- 
dation, which provided for the compilation of more detailed 
statistics, with a view to completing those required by the 
Convention. As the Convention, however, contains an article 
which provides machinery for improving and amplifying the 
statistics compiled under the Convention, the Recommendation 
as such was not adopted. Its place was taken by a resolution 
which asked the Governing Body to examine the Recommenda- 
tion with a view to future action in accordance with this Conven- 
tion and asked that in the meantime the Recommendation 
should be submitted to the Governments for their information. 

Two other resolutions were adopted by the Conference. 
One of these related to agriculture. As pointed out above, the 
provisions of the Convention for agriculture are much more 
flexible than those for mining and manufacturing industries, 
and the resolution takes up a point suggested by the Technical 
Conference of Labour Statisticians and asks the Governing 
Body to consider the convening of a special technical Conference 
to examine the methods of compiling statistics of wages and 





1 See below, p. 303. 
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hours of work in agriculture. The other resolution deals with 
real wages. It is to be expected that when the Convention is 
ratified comparable statistics of money wages classified in 
accordance with the provisions of the Convention will be more 
plentiful than they are at present and that international wage 
comparisons will therefore be facilitated. This resolution there- 
fore urges the Office to continue and extend its work on inter- 
national comparisons of real wages. 


DEBATE ON THE DrrRecTor’s REPORT 


In the debate on the Director’s Report the Conference had 
before it not only the usual annual Report but also a special 
study on “ Problems of Industry in the East ’’, prepared by the 
Director as a result of his visit to India, the Netherlands Indies, 
Malaya, and Ceylon, in the latter part of 1937 and the beginning 
of 1938. In all, 68 delegates took part in the debate, including 
40 representatives of the Governments, 9 of the Employers, 
and 19 of the Workers. Among the speakers were the Ministers 
of Labour or of Social Welfare of France (Mr. Ramadier), 
Great Britain (Mr. Ernest Brown), Luxemburg (Mr. Krier), 
Spain (Mr. Aguadé), the United States (Miss Frances Perkins), 
and Yugoslavia (Mr. Tzvetkovitch). No less than 38 of the 
speakers were from countries outside Europe. 

As in previous years, the speeches made fell into two broad 
categories : those which added to the information given in the 
Director’s Report by furnishing more detailed accounts of 
social progress in particular countries ; and those which selected 
specific points in the Report for comment and criticism. The 
outstanding feature of the whole discussion was the confidence 
expressed in the International Labour Organisation and its 
task. The final chapter in the Director’s Report, outlining some 
of the new fields in which action was called for, secured general 
approbation. There was an evident feeling in the Conference 
that, at a time when the prospects of constructive political 
action were sombre, there was so much the more reason for 
going forward with social and economic action, thereby laying 
the only firm foundation for peace. As a number of delegates 
remarked in the course of their speeches, the fact that the 
International Labour Organisation had not shortened sail or 
restricted its activities in face of the uncertainties of the present- 
day world was one of the principal reasons for its continued 
success. 
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As was to be expected, many of the speeches centred around 
the competitive piling up of armaments and its influence upon 
social progress. The economic and social consequences of 
armament expenditure are intricate in the extreme, but in the 
course of the discussion the essential features gradually came 
into clear definition. In the first place, there was general agree- 
ment that men, machines, and materials, used to produce the 
engines of war represent so much sheer loss. The effort that 
might have been used to raise standards of life and of labour 
goes instead to produce the instruments of destruction. On 
the other hand, in time of depression or of threatened decline, 
the fact that Governments are giving large orders to the heavy 
industries—iron and steel works, engineering, shipbuilding, 
factory construction, and the like—unquestionably helps to 
sustain economic activity, to give employment, to keep up wage 
rates, and generally to promote prosperity. That similar effects 
could be obtained by Government orders for more useful types 
of work is true but not wholly relevant. Experience has shown 
repeatedly that, while funds are readily forthcoming for arma- 
ment expenditure, they are rarely available on as large a scale 
for other types of production. It may readily be admitted that 
this is not as it should be ; but that such has been the general 
experience in the past is irrefutable. At the same time, there 
could be no denying the fact that war and the threat of war have 
exercised a highly unfavourable influence both upon economic 
stability and upon social progress. In particular, the effect 
upon the movement towards shorter working hours has been 
especially unfortunate. Here again, as a number of speakers 
emphasised, this is not as it should be ; but in the face of the 
facts there can be no question as to the influence of war prepara- 
tions and war itself upon the lengthening of hours of work. This, 
however, does not imply that the struggle for shorter working 
hours must be abandoned. On the contrary, when the pace of 
armament production slows down, as sooner or later it must, 
the joint effects of the reduction in employment so caused and 
the cumulative influence of the new labour-saving devices 
adopted are calculated to make the demands for the shorter 
working week more cogent than ever. 

These essential features gradually brought out and pieced 
together by a number of delegates in the course of the debate 
pointed clearly to the need for the re-examination of the hours 
of work question in the light of present circumstances. Listen- 
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ing to the debate it was impossible to ignore that successive 
years have brought a growing realisation that shorter working 
hours are the logical accompaniment of technical progress. 
In favour of such a view three main reasons have repeatedly 
been adduced. The improved efficiency of production coming 
from technical progress makes possible a reduction in hours 
without corresponding reduction in weekly wages. The shorten- 
ing of hours of work tends to obviate the technological unemploy- 
ment which is otherwise likely to occur. Finally, the greater 
leisure thus given to the workers tends to offset the increased 
nervous strain imposed by modern industry. 

While hours of work and related questions bulked large 
in the debate, the speeches were not by any means confined to 
such immediate issues. The fact that the report on Problems 
of Industry in the East was also before the Conference resulted 
in special attention being given to the social and economic 
difficulties of the Orient. One central problem affecting East and 
West alike was raised by several delegates in discussing the 
agricultural situation. It was emphasised that the disastrous 
reduction in prices to which agricultural products were subject 
made all economic calculation, and with it any consistent social 
advance, practically impossible for agriculture. This is a matter 
in which the Conference has frequently shown a special concern. 
The maintenance of agricultural prices is essentially an inter- 
national question. The prices of the great staples are determined 
in the main by world conditions. As the Director pointed out in 
his reply to the debate, “ the agricultural countries are largely 
dependent for their welfare on the ability to sell their foodstuffs 
and raw materials to the industrial countries. When a decline 
in industrial activity occurs, the agricultural countries are the 
first and greatest sufferers. Nothing can help them more, 
therefore, than a concerted and determined effort to solve the 
problem of the business cycle on an international scale. This 
is perhaps the greatest economic and social problem of our 
times.’ There would seem to be a growing realisation in the 
Conference that the great industrial countries, in taking measures 
to control business cycles, are not only benefiting themselves 
but are performing a notable service to the world at large and to 
the producers of primary products in particular. 

Another interesting if controversial point brought out in 
the discussion of Eastern conditions likewise concerned the 
relationship between industry and agriculture. It was pointed 
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out that to raise the wages of industrial workers in the East 
to anything like Western levels is practically impossible so 
long as the factories are so many scattered islands in a sea 
of cheap labour consisting of the vast agricultural populations 
living at the very minimum of subsistence. Even were it feasible 
by Government or trade union action to improve industrial 
wages to any considerable degree, to do so would involve putting 
up the prices of industrial products to levels which the agricul- 
turist could not afford to pay. The raising of living standards 
in the Eastern countries has of necessity to be considered as a 
whole. It involves measures for improving efficiency in agri- 
culture, for increasing capital equipment and industrialisation 
generally, and, as a necessary corollary, for providing access 
to world markets. Vast problems are opened out in any pro- 
gramme for the peaceful development of the East, problems 
which can only be solved by understanding and good will on 
the part of all the nations involved. The Director, in his speech 
in reply to the debate, suggested that “a valuable beginning 
could be made in bringing East and West together by a regional 
Asiatic Conference, in which the difficulties and claims of the 
East could be thoroughly explained and sympathetically 
explored ”’. 

The value of such regional Conferences was amply shown 
by the success and continued influence of the Santiago Confer- 
ence held in 1936. A large number of speakers from the American 
countries referred to the desirability of holding a second Ameri- 
can Labour Conference in 1989. A concrete proposal to do this 
was warmly welcomed by the whole Conference. In this connec- 
tion it may be remarked that, as in the two preceding years, 
an outstanding feature of the debate was the interest manifested 
by delegates from the American countries in projects of social 
reform. 

It is naturally impossible in a brief review to touch upon 
all the topics covered in the course of the discussions, but 
special mention should be made of the proposal to strengthen 
the Reserve Fund of the International Labour Office. Speakers 
who advocated such action pointed out that the work of two 
decades of constructive effort in the field of social justice and 
international relationships should not be left exposed to chance 
contingencies. This practical suggestion might be considered 
as symptomatic of a general attitude. As the Director com- 
mented in his closing speech : “ To me it is impressive to find 
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speaker after speaker suggesting that this Organisation now 
represents something essential in our civilisation and that its 
decline would mean a step backward towards narrower, more 
barbaric conceptions of society, from which it is helping the 
world to emerge. That is the best proof that the Organisation 
is becoming truly international, that it is striking its roots 
down into men’s minds, that it is beginning to command their 
loyalty.” 

A strong undercurrent of regret ran through the debate that 
it was the last to be held with Mr. Harold Butler as Director 
of the International Labour Office. Delegates were profuse in 
their praise of the extraordinary services he had rendered to 
the Organisation since its foundation. Two extracts from the 
remarkable speech in which Mr. Butler summed up his experience 
over the last nineteen years may fittingly conclude the present 
review : 

If the International Labour Organisation has rendered one out- 
standing service, it has been to bring people together and to help 
them to understand each other. Every session of the Conference 


contributes to marrige Pace prejudice and ignorance, upon which 
so much nationalistic thinking is unfortunately based. Every report 


of the Office presents the facts about the subject with which it deals, 
the facts fairly and a set forth, stripped of nationalistic 


glosses or deformation. For the first time in history an international 
staff has been trained to look upon social and economic phenomena 
without any national bias or predilection. That in itself is an important 
fact. In any case as the result of our meetings, Conference, Governing 
Body, technical committees and conferences, the beginnings of a 
real international spirit are becoming discernible .. . 

Some people have chafed at the slowness with which progress has 
been made. They would like to change the whole of mankind at 
one bound from national loyalty to world loyalty, and are often 
inclined to look upon international institutions as useless. I should 
rather believe that world loyalty can only be created by and through 
international institutions. One has seen so many instances of beautiful 
abstract notions of universality which collapsed on contact with 
reality, because their authors had no experience of international life 
and were still unwittingly governed by national concepts. Loyalty 
to any world-ideal can only be bred out of real experience. Until it 
can be given a concrete setting, the notion of a society of nations or 
of a world society will never be anything but a vague and pious 
aspiration. This Organisation is translating the international idea 
into positive terms, and by so doing is making an international 
allegiance possible—not as a substitute for national loyalties, but as 
a goal to which national effort should be directed... To convert the 
world from purely nationalistic thinking to a comprehension of 
the international factors upon which so much of its well-being 
depends is as revolutionary a change as the change from the 
mediaeval to the modern outlook. It wi — not years but gener- 
ations for its accomplishment. If I am right in discerning the first 
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signs of that transformation as already apparent in this Organi- 
sation, its progress in the two decades since its inception has indeed 
been significant. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


For the twelfth year in succession the Conference set up a 
Committee to examine and report on the measures taken by 
the Members of the Organisation to give effect to the provisions 
of Conventions to which they are parties. As in previous years 
this Committee based its work primarily on the findings of the 
Committee of Experts which had carried out a preliminary 
scrutiny of the Governments’ annual reports on the application 
of Conventions some weeks before the Conference met. Every- 
one now recognises the great utility of the examination of the 
annual reports by the Committee of Experts in the first place 
and by the special Committee set up for the purpose each year 
by the Conference itself subsequently. The President of the 
Conference in his closing speech gave expression to this recogni- 
tion in the following terms : 

The importance of this Committee (of the Conference) as an 
element in the machinery of international labour legislation must be 
emphasised. As the Reporter of the Committee rightly pointed out, 
the whole object of the system of annual reports provided by Article 
22 of the Constitution is to secure and promote mutual confidence 
among the Members of the Organisation in respect of the carrying 
out of the international engagements concluded under its auspices. 
The results obtained this year by the Committee of Experts on the 
one hand and the Committee of the Conference on the other show 


that this ingenious system of mutual verification is meeting with 
conspicuous and increasing success. 


The Committee consisted of 5 Government members, 
5 Employers’ members, and 5 Workers’ members. It appointed 
as its Chairman Mr. Mannio, Government delegate of Finland, 
and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Tzaut, Employers’ delegate of 
Switzerland, and Mr. Serrarens, Workers’ adviser of the Nether- 
lands. Mr. Zarras, Government adviser of Greece, was appointed 
Reporter. 

Altogether 580 annual reports made by the Governments 
had been received by the Office when the Committee of Experts 
met at the beginning of April; 54 reports had been received 
since that date, so that the Committee of the Conference had 
before it for review or examination 634 reports in respect of 
the application of 36 Conventions during the year 1936-37. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction the fact that a 
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report had been submitted on the application in Burma of the 
14 Conventions which India had ratified before Burma ceased 
to be a part of India on 1 April 1987 under the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 

The main conclusion reached by the Committee was that 
“the great majority of the Governments have endeavoured 
to fulfil their obligations loyally and most of them have removed, 
more or less speedily, discrepancies that existed between the 
provisions of the ratified Conventions and those of their own 
national legislation’. It was noted, however, that in certain 
cases the Governments have not yet found the means of bringing 
their national legislation into harmony with the provisions of 
Conventions that they ratified a number of years ago. These 
Governments were reminded that, for countries ratifying inter- 
national labour Conventions, these Conventions impose inter- 
national obligations in the same way as any other treaties, 
and each State that ratifies a Convention assumes an inter- 
national obligation to ensure, from the entry into force of the 
Convention for that State, the effective application of its 
provisions without any modification, restriction, or reservation. 

The Committee once more emphasised the fundamental 
importance of factory inspection as a factor in the enforcement 
of national labour legislation and consequently of the ratified 
Conventions, and expressed the hope that it would be possible 
for the Governing Body in the near future to place on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of the adoption of an 
international Convention on the subject. 

The Committee also noted with satisfaction the conclusion 
of the Committee of Experts that the extension of the appli- 
cation of Conventions to colonies and other dependent areas 
is making steady progress. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference after an interesting discussion. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 
Composition of the Committee 


The Conference had to deal this year with several important 
questions relating to its Standing Orders. It set up a Committee 
to deal with this question composed, on the Riddell-Tzaut 
system!, of 20 members (ten Government members, five Em- 





1 See above, p. 303. 
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ployers’ members, and five Workers’ members). The Committee 
elected as its Chairman and Reporter Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
Government delegate of the United States, and as its Vice- 
Chairmen Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ delegate, and Mr. 
Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ delegate. | 

In the first place the Committee was, as usual, called upon 
to deal with certain questions of minor importance. 


Right to a Seat on Committees 


The Committee had to consider an amendment to Article 7 G, 
paragraph 3, of the Standing Orders, which deals with the right 
of delegates to a seat on Committees. This clause states that a 
delegate who has not been proposed by his group for a seat 
on any of the Committees may make a request to the Selection 
Committee, which has power to place him on one or more 
Committees. It had, however, sometimes been the practice 
to make use of a lack of precision in the terms of the clause in 
order to avoid its full application by giving delegates nothing 
more than potential membership of a Committee by appointing 
them as substitute members. 

The Conference accepted the suggestions of its Committee 
on Standing Orders regarding this point, and adopted a new 
drafting making it clear that the right conferred by Article 7 G, 
paragraph 38, is the right to participate in the work of a Com- 
mittee as an actual member of it. 


Preliminary Control over Resolutions 


The Committee on Standing Orders also considered a pro- 
posal for making it possible to exercise some preliminary control 
over the resolutions submitted to the Conference. It was sug- 
gested that the publication of resolutions might be postponed 
if there was any doubt as to whether they were receivable. 
The Committee on Standing Orders, however, contented itself 
with raising the question, which was referred to the Governing 
Body for consideration. 


Composition of Conference Committees and Systems of Voting 


The Committee on Standing Orders also discussed the ques- 
tion of the composition of Conference Committees and the 
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systems of voting in them. This is a practical problem which is 
extremely difficult to solve. Since 1919 it had been the practice 
to set up Conference Committees consisting of equal numbers of 
Government representatives, Employers’ representatives, and 
Workers’ representatives. There are, however, many more 
members of the Government group than of the Employers’ or 
Workers’ groups. For some years past an attempt has been made 
to meet this situation by increasing the number of Government 
members of Committees, while retaining equality of voting power 
as between the three groups. This system is known as the Riddell 
system, or the Riddell-Tzaut system, from the names of the 
persons who devised it. It has the disadvantage of establishing 
an inequality between the individual voting power of the various 
members of the same Committee. Moreover, its application 
has not always produced the results desired. Many Government 
members fail to attend the meetings of the Committees as 
regularly as might be wished, and their absence destroys the 
equilibrium which it had been desired to establish between 
the three groups. The Committee on Standing Orders did not 
have time to settle this difficult problem. In accordance with 
its proposal, the matter was referred to the Governing Body, 
which will if possible submit proposals to the next session of the 
Conference. 


Procedure for the Adoption of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations 


There was not a great deal of discussion on the questions 
which have been mentioned above. The reason for this was 
that the Committee on Standing Orders at this session of the 
Conference had to devote the greater part of its time to working 
out the procedure to be followed for the adoption of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations on the subjects placed 
on the agenda every year. This is of course a problem of first- 
rate importance for the proper working of the International 
Labour Organisation, and it was natural that the Committee 
should consider it with particular care. 

The Conference has already tried a number of experiments 
in this respect. The principles of its procedure have been modi- 
fied several times since its First Session in 1919. Space does not 
allow of a review of all the problems which arise in this connec- 
tion. It may, however, be mentioned that the procedure of the 
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Conference as laid down at the time when the Twenty-fourth 
Session met consisted of one system only, known as the double 
discussion procedure. Under this system any item placed on 
the agenda of the Conference had to be discussed at two conse- 
cutive sessions. The first discussion was based on a report 
of the International Labour Office setting forth the law and 
practice on the question, and concluded by the adoption of a 
list of points on which the Governments were to be consulted. 
On the basis of the first discussion the International Labour 
Office then drew up a questionnaire which was sent to Govern- 
ments. It subsequently drew up a final report containing drafts 
for Conventions or Recommendations. These drafts formed 
the subject of the second discussion, which took place at the 
following session of the Conference, when the drafts were finally 
adopted. 

This system, which had been in use for several years, would 
not appear in itself to be unsatisfactory. It was, however, 
found that it was too rigid and could not readily be adapted 
to different characteristics of the problems which the Conference 
had to consider. The Conference several times found it necessary 
to depart from the procedure by suspending its Standing Orders. 
As this practice seemed likely to become frequent, the Govern- 
ing Body thought it better to contemplate a modification of the 
Standing Orders, and it therefore suggested that the Conference 
should adopt a number of amendments on this point. 

Two general considerations underlie the amendments. which 
were submitted to the Conference and which were adopted with 
certain modifications. In the first place it was desired to intro- 
duce a certain diversity in the procedure of the Conference, 
so that each question could be treated by the most suitable 
method. It was also desired to make allowance for the geo- 
graphical position of the countries situated at a distance 
from the seat of the International Labour Office by giving 
them sufficient time to consider the various documents 
relating to the preparation of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. 

After prolonged discussion the Committee on Standing 
Orders submitted a report on this question which was adopted 
by the Conference. As a result of the decision taken, new 
questions placed on the agenda of the Conference will hence- 
forward be dealt with by the procedure laid down in the new 
provisions inserted in the Standing Orders of the Governing 
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Body and the Conference. These provisions are briefly summar- 
ised below. 

Generally speaking, it is the Governing Body which fixes 
the agenda of the Conference (Article 14 of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation). When the Governing 
Body considers the desirability of placing an item on the agenda 
of the Conference it may, under its new Standing Orders, decide 
to submit it to a Preparatory Technical Conference, which is 
instructed to report to it on the question before it is placed 
on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. The 
Governing Body may also convene a Preparatory Technical 
Conference at the time when it places a question on the agenda. 
Moreover, whether or not a Preparatory Technical Conference 
is convened, a question placed on the agenda of the Conference 
is as a general rule dealt with by means of a double discussion. 
The Governing Body may, however, if circumstances require, 
decide by a majority of three-fifths to submit a question to the 
Conference to be dealt with by single discussion. 

The Conference follows different rules of procedure according 
to whether a question is placed on its agenda for single or for 
double discussion. These rules are laid down in the new Article 6 
of its Standing Orders. 

When a question is dealt with by the single discussion pro- 
cedure, the International Labour Office circulates to Govern- 
ments a summary report and a questionnaire to which they 
should reply “as soon as possible, and as a general rule six 
months before the opening of the Conference’. On the basis 
of the replies the Office draws up a final report which should 
reach Governments four months before the opening of the Con- 
ference, and which contains drafts for Conventions or Recom- 
mendations. If the question has been dealt with by a Preparatory 
Technical Conference the Governing Body may decide that the 
final report shall be drawn up by the Office directly without 
recourse to a questionnaire. The Conference can then, if it 
wishes, adopt Draft Conventions or Recommendations in the 
course of a single session. 

When a question is governed by the double discussion pro- 
cedure (and under the new Standing Orders this is the most 
usual case) the International Labour Office sends a summary 
report and a questionnaire to Governments six months before 
the opening of the Conference. At the first session of the Con- 
ference the Office submits the preliminary report, together with 
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a further report drawn up on the basis of the Governments’ 
replies to the questionnaire which accompanied the preliminary 
report. If the Conference “ decides that the matter is suitable 
to form the subject of Draft Conventions or Recommendations ” 
it places it on the agenda of the following session. On the basis 
of the replies to the questionnaire and of the discussions at the 
first session, the Office then prepares drafts for Conventions 
or Recommendations. These are communicated to Govern- 
ments with a request that they shall send in any amendments 
or observations which they may desire to make. On the basis 
of these replies the Office draws up a final report containing 
the texts of Draft Conventions or Recommendations, with 
any necessary amendments. These are sent to Governments 
three months before the second session of the Conference, which 
is called upon to adopt them finally. 

The above brief summary of the new procedure for the 
adoption of Draft Conventions and Recommendations may 
perhaps appear somewhat complicated. It would seem, however, 
that by adopting it the Conference has successfully attained 
the twofold object referred to above. Ample time limits are 
allowed in order to facilitate the co-operation of the more 
distant countries. Moreover, the procedure of the Conference 
is diversified in such a way that each question can be dealt 
with in the most appropriate manner. The new Standing Orders 
of the Governing Body and the Conference make it possible 
to deal with problems by a variety of methods. A simple or 
urgent question can be dealt with at a single session of the Con- 
ference. A question which is less simple or less urgent can be 
dealt with by a double discussion at two successive sessions 
of the Conference. In addition, however, if circumstances require 
a more thorough study of the question, it will be possible to 
convene a Preparatory Technical Conference for the purpose. 
Such a Conference may take place not only when the question 
is governed by the single discussion procedure but also when 
it is governed by the double discussion procedure. 

The future alone can show whether this change in the Stand- 
ing Orders will produce the results which are expected from 
it. In any case, however, it can safely be said that the new 
procedure is less rigid than the old. It will thus be possible to 
make fuller allowance for the complexity of the different ques- 
tions with which the International Labour Organisation has 
to deal. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference set up a Committee of 12 members (6 
Government members, 8 Employers’ members, and 3 Workers’ 
members!) to make a preliminary examination of the draft 
resolutions which did not relate to items on the agenda. The 
Chairman of the Committee was Ali El Shamsy Pacha, Govern- 
ment delegate of Egypt, who also acted as Reporter. The 
Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Brooke, South African Employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Blumberg, United States Workers’ adviser. 

On the report of this Committee the Conference adopted 
six resolutions, five of which were submitted within the time 
limit of seven days before the opening of the session of the 
Conference required by paragraph 7 of Article 12 of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, whereas the sixth was dealt with 
under the urgent procedure laid down in paragraph 8 of 
Article 12. 


The first resolution, which was submitted by Mr. Amelink, 
Netherlands Workers’ delegate, requests the Governing Body, 
when convening International Labour Conferences and other 
Conferences of the Organisation, to endeavour to take account 


of religious and national festivals which are generally recognised 
in the countries in which these Conferences are held. 

This resolution, which once more draws the attention of the 
Governing Body to considerations which it has already had 
to take into account in the past in fixing the date of meetings, 
was adopted by the Conference without opposition. 


Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ delegate, submitted a draft 
resolution requesting Members of the Organisation to apply 
the principle of equality of treatment to all workers resident 
in their territory and to renounce all measures of exception 
which might in particular establish discrimination against 
workers belonging to certain races with regard to their admission 
to public or private posts. This draft resolution was submitted 
because it was known that measures, based on the notion of 
race, establishing inequalities of treatment among the workers 
of the same country had been taken in certain States and were 
in preparation in other countries. The resolution pointed out 
that such measures are in contradiction with the general prin- 
ciples laid down in Article 41 of the Constitution of the Inter- 





1 See above, p. 303. 
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national Labour Organisation, and more particularly with point 
8, which states that the standards set by law in each country 
with respect to conditions of labour should have due regard 
to the equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully 
resident therein. 

When this resolution was discussed at the Conference 
Mr. Jouhaux explained the reasons why it presented immediate 
and urgent interest. Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ delegate, 
proposed two amendments to the draft resolution extending 
its scope to cover discrimination based on confession as well 
as on race. The author of the draft resolution agreed to these 
amendments and the text, as amended, was adopted by the 
Conference without opposition. 


Conditions of work in the forestry industry were the subject 
of an important resolution submitted by Mr. Gunnar Andersson, 
Swedish Workers’ delegate. The resolution drew attention 
to the increasing importance of wood as an industrial raw 
material and of the forestry industry as an element in the 
economic life of a large number of countries. It pointed out 
that systematic action was necessary in order to remedy the 
special hardships and dangers to which millions of workers 
in the forestry industry were exposed, and stated that these 
persons form a class of workers with special characteristics 
of its own and should not be deprived of their fair share of social 
and cultural progress. The resolution therefore suggested that 
the Governing Body should consider the desirability of organising 
an enquiry into the standard of living and conditions of employ- 
ment of workers engaged in the production of timber and should 
take steps, if possible in the form of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, to improve the situation of these workers. The 
resolution also mentioned the possibility of setting up a per- 
manent joint committee on questions concerning forestry 
workers. 

In submitting his resolution to the Conference Mr. Andersson 
explained that it referred to the production of timber as a raw 
material and not to other operations in the wood-working 
industry which are carried out by workers of a different kind. 

The Conference adopted the resolution without opposition. 


The Conference also adopted without opposition a draft 
resolution submitted by Mr. Dominguez Aspiazo, Cuban Work- 
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ers’ delegate, concerning the maximum weight of loads. This 
resolution pointed out that it is still the practice in certain 
countries to require men to carry on their backs sacks or other 
packages so heavy as to require an effort exceeding human 
strength or likely to injure the health of the workers, and that 
the fixing of the maximum weight of loads is a matter of inter- 
national interest because some of the packages in question 
are sent to distant countries. The resolution accordingly 
requested the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of an 
early session of the Conference the question of the fixing of the 
maximum weight of loads, packages, and sacks, to be trans- 
ported by workers. 


The Conference adopted without opposition a resolution 
submitted by Mr. Alamo Ybarra, Venezuelan Government 
delegate, requesting the Governing Body to consider the possi- 
bility of making a special study of the question of the indemnities 
due to workers in case of dismissal, with a view to placing it 
on the agenda of an early session of the Conference. 

This is a problem which affects a considerable number of 


workers and more particularly salaried employees. A careful 
study of the problem would be of great value at the present time. 


The last resolution adopted by the Conference is of special 
importance since it deals with the possibility of calling a second 
Regional Conference of American States. 

During the session of the Conference a report prepared by 
the International Labour Office on the action taken on the 
resolutions of the Santiago Conference was submitted to the 
Conference by decision of the Governing Body. The report, 
which showed how greatly the work of the Office had been 
influenced by the discussions of the Santiago Conference and 
stated what measures had been taken in each of the spheres 
mentioned in order to give effect to the suggestions of the 
Conference, was received with the greatest interest by the 
delegations at the International Labour Conference, especially 
those from the countries of America. 

In view of the importance of the results to which the dis- 
cussions of the Santiago Conference had led, some 50 delegates, 
including the representatives of the Governments, Employers, 
and Workers, of most of the countries of America, as well as 
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a number of delegates of other important countries, decided 
to lay before the Conference a draft resolution suggesting the 
calling of a second Regional Conference of American States 
which are Members of the Organisation. 

This draft resolution, which was regarded by its authors as 
presenting the urgent character required by paragraph 8 of 
Article 12 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, was con- 
sidered in the first place by the Officers of the Conference. 
The Officers recognised that the resolution was an urgent one 
and decided to lay it before the Conference, which referred 
it to its Committee on Resolutions. As the resolution was one 
liable to involve expenditure the Committee, after a prelim- 
inary examination of it, transmitted it to the Governing Body 
for its opinion as required by the Standing Orders. The Govern- 
ing Body stated that the draft resolution gave rise to no objection 
on its part from the financial point of view. At the same time 
it considered the means of meeting the expenditure involved 
in holding the Conference in question. 

After hearing a speech from the Government delegate of 
Chile, who may be said to have been the initiator of the Santiago 
Conference, and also a speech from one of the Government 
delegates of the United States of America, the Conference, 
following the report of its Committee on Resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted the draft resolution. 

The resolution states that the Conference was profoundly 
impressed by the report concerning the remarkable results 
which followed the discussions of the Santiago Conference, 
and, considering that that Conference had expressed the hope 
that the Governing Body would consider the possibility of 
convening similar Conferences in the future, expressed the view 
that the time had come for calling a second Regional Conference 
of the same kind and requested the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to examine the possibility of taking 
the necessary measures to call such a Conference in 1939. 

This resolution still further confirms the success of the 
Santiago Conference. It may be hoped that the proposed new 
Conference will produce results of equal value, both to the 
International Labour Organisation and to the various States 


concerned. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although the Twenty-fourth Session of the Conference 
adopted only one Draft Convention, owing to the fact that 
nearly all the items on its agenda were being considered by way 
of a first discussion, its work was nevertheless of great value. 
Thanks to the improved material facilities which were at the 
disposal of the Conference this year, it was able to do its work 
in a rapid and regular way. The discussions were carried on in 
a spirit of mutual comprehension and systematic co-operation 
which, as years go by, has come to be increasingly character- 
istic of the sessions of the Conference. 

The Conference for the first time adopted a Draft Convention 
dealing with the compiling of statistics. The Convention, which 
refers to the collection of statistics on hours of work and wages, 
had been prepared carefully in advance by the technical bodies 
of the International Labour Organisation which deal with 
statistical questions. It was adopted after a single discussion 
with a degree of unanimity which augurs well for the prospects 
of its early ratification. Its application will do much to facilitate 
the comparative study of the living conditions of the workers. 
The Convention itself is supplemented by several important 
resolutions the object of which is to widen the scope of the 
work of the International Labour Conference on statistical 
questions. 

The Conference discussed the other items on its agenda with 
great thoroughness, and arrived at conclusions on the basis 
of which the Office will draw up questionnaires for the consul- 
tation of Governments. In the case of-each question the first 
discussion did much to clarify the position, and now that the 
ground has been cleared it may be hoped that a number of 
important Conventions and Recommendations will be adopted 
at the next session of the Conference. 

On the question of technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship, the conclusions which the Conference adopted 
will enable Governments to be consulted on problems which 
have for a long time past taken an important place in the pre- 
occupations of employers and workers, as well as of the admin- 
istrations concerned. Vocational training is an _ essential 
condition for satisfactory organisation of the labour market. 
The Conference also drew the Governing Body’s attention to 
the allied problems of vocational guidance and the vocational 
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retraining and readjustment of adult workers, thus showing 
that it hoped to continue and develop still further the work 
which it began this year. 

The Conference worked out the main lines of regulations 
intended to supplement the measures which it has taken in the 
past for the protection of Native workers. Few problems are so 
important for this class of workers, which is playing an ever- 
increasing part in world production, as the question of contracts 
of employment and penal sanctions. The valuable work’ which 
was done this year will no doubt enable the Conference in 1939 
to adopt Conventions or Recommendations which, together with 
the Conventions already adopted on forced labour and on 
recruiting, will represent a sort of international charter for 
Native workers. 

The Conference had not until this year dealt with the main 
aspects of the problem of migration. At its Twenty-fourth 
Session it held a first discussion on the recruiting, placing, and 
conditions of employment, of migrant workers regarded from 
the point of view of equality of treatment. The decisions on 
these questions which will be taken in 1939, at a time when 
migration movements are again beginning to increase in extent, 
will undoubtedly be of the greatest importance to the large 
numbers of workers who go to seek employment in foreign 
and often distant countries. 

The problem of hours of work and rest periods in road 
transport is of indubitable urgency and immediate interest, 
both from the point of view of safety in general and from that 
of the protection of the workers concerned. On this question 
the Conference drew up a carefully-considered list of points 
which will permit of useful consultation of Governments. 

As in the past few years, the main problem with which the 
Conference dealt was that of the reduction of hours of work. 
The method of dealing with the reduction of hours industry by 
industry had been given up, and the whole problem of the 
generalisation of the reduction of hours of work was before the 
Conference. Information was available concerning the results 
of the experience acquired in this respect by a number of 
countries which have already reduced hours of work. After a 
good deal of discussion, the Conference drew up a list of points 
which will give Governments an opportunity of expressing their 
views definitely on all aspects of this essential problem. A 
special procedure is contemplated for dealing with the coal- 
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mining industry and with transport. In 1989, when the Govern- 
ments have been consulted, the Conference will be in a position 
to take a decision concerning the generalisation of the reduction 
of hours of work in industry, commerce, and offices, and in coal 
mines. It may be hoped that in this way a further step forward 
will be taken in the direction of a reform which, in the countries 
where it has already been applied, has profoundly affected the 
living conditions of the workers. 

With regard to the application of Conventions, the Confer- 
ence continued its usual work of mutual supervision, which is 
becoming increasingly effective as time goes on. It was able 
to note the progress made in the concrete application of the 
decisions which it has taken. 

On the basis of the experience of a number of years, the 
Conference adopted a more elastic procedure than that hitherto 
followed for the adoption of Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. The modifications which it has introduced into its 
Standing Orders were carefully considered, and will make it 
possible to adapt the method of dealing with each item on the 
agenda of the Conference to the nature of the question. The 
diversity which has been introduced into the procedure will in 
many cases make it possible to ensure a more thorough tech- 
nical preparation of the questions discussed. 

As usual, the Conference, in accordance with the terms of 
its Standing Orders, adopted a number of resolutions referring 
to questions which were not on its agenda. The most important 
of these is undoubtedly the resolution which suggests that a 
further Conference of American States Members of the Organisa- 
tion, similar to that held at Santiago (Chile) at the beginning 
of 1986, should be convened in the near future. The enthusiastic 
way in which this resolution was received is evidence of the 
importance which the countries of America attach to the work 
of the Organisation and of their desire to co-operate in it as 
fully as possible. Public opinion in many countries probably 
does not adequately realise the great scope of the movement for 
labour legislation which is developing throughout the countries 
of America. This is a manifestation of the intense vitality of 
these countries. Their productive activity, both industrial and 
agricultural, is steadily increasing, and the idea of social justice 
is receiving more and more attention from all elements in eco- 
nomic life. The resolution adopted by the Conference and the 
action to be taken on it will represent a further step forward 
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in the co-operation which was given concrete form by the 
Santiago Conference. The results will, it may be hoped, be of the 
greatest value both to the countries of America and to the 
International Labour Organisation as a whole. 

The striking feature of this session of the Conference was the 
fact that in spite of the difficulties with which the world is faced 
at the present time there was no falling off in the participation 
of the States Members. Neither in respect of the number of 
delegations nor of the number of delegates and advisers accre- 
dited to the Conference was there the backward movement which 
might have been feared. The States Members are as firmly 
attached as ever to the work of social justice which the Inter- 
national Labour Office is pursuing, and the annual session of the 
Conference continues to provide a platform for the expression 
of the tendencies and aspirations of almost all countries on 
matters of social policy. The scope of the debate on the Direc- 
tor’s Report shows how much importance Governments, as well 
as employers and workers, attach to the opportunity which 
the work of the Organisation provides for comparing their 
views and experiences. It is a significant fact that some ten 
Ministers responsible in their own country for dealing with 
social questions, including the Ministers of several of the coun- 
tries of chief industrial importance, took part either in the work 
of the Conference as a whole or at any rate in the debate on the 
Director’s Report. Even apart from the concrete results which 
the work of the Conference achieves, there is great value in the 
opportunities for personal contact which it provides, since this 
tends to facilitate a greater degree of cohesion in the work of 
labour legislation in general. It is encouraging to note that 
notwithstanding the uncertainties of the present time all those 
who regard social justice as one of the foundations of peace 
are continuing with undiminished energy the work which was 
begun nearly twenty years ago. 

This session of the Conference will be the last at which 
Mr. Harold Butler will act as Secretary-General, since the 
Governing Body has accepted his resignation as Director of the 
International Labour Office. All members of the Conference 
were unanimous in their regret that the Organisation is to lose 
the services of a man who, in the difficult six years through 
which the world has just passed, guided the institution of which 
he was head with so firm a hand and, continuing the work of 
Albert Thomas, still further enhanced the activity of the Office 
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and its influence throughout the world. The President of the 
Conference spoke for all its members when he paid a tribute to 
Mr. Butler’s devotion and untiring energy. Mr. Butler himself, 
in taking leave of the Conference, expressed his confidence in 
the future of the Organisation and the principles on which it is 
based. 

The members of the Conference had an opportunity of 
renewing their acquaintance with Mr. John G. Winant, whom 
the Governing Body has elected to succeed Mr. Butler as from 
1 January 1939. Mr. Winant had previously taken part in the 
work of the Conference itself as Government delegate of the 
United States. Mr. Winant’s great qualities of intellect and 
character are a guarantee that in the years to come he will be 
able, with the assistance of Mr. Edward J. Phelan, who has 
taken a prominent part in the work of the Office from the outset 
and has recently been appointed Deputy Director, to carry 
on the work in the tradition set by his predecessors. 
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THE War, THE SHIPPING BOARD, AND THE ECLIPSE OF THE 
UNION 


HE war of 1914-1918 offered to American seamen both a 
challenge and an opportunity—a challenge to man vessels 

in larger numbers and under greater dangers and difficulties 
than ever before, and an opportunity to improve their bargaining 
power and their working conditions. Both these and other 
effects of the war, however, made themselves felt rather slowly. 
In 1915, in spite of the passage of the Seamen’s Act, able seamen 
were still receiving $27.50 per month, only $2.50 more than 
in 1900, and the membership of the International Seamen’s 
Union was about 19,000, which was less than in several previous 
years. In the following year both wages and membership 
increased markedly ; and the Shipping Act of 7 September 1916 
created the United States Shipping Board and provided it with 
powers and responsibilities which guided and dominated 
American shipping throughout two decades *. But it was not 
until 1917, when the United States became a belligerent, that 
the full tempo of war-time developments came into play. By 
the end of that year wages had more than doubled, membership 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 190-218. 

2 The text of the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended, is given in the Navigation 
Laws of the United States, 1935, Appendix A, pp. 370-385. 
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had almost doubled, and a series of conferences between seamen, 
shipowners, and Government officials, had resulted in the for- 
mulation and acceptance of the first agreement ever made 
between the International Seamen’s Union and the Atlantic 
operators as a body. 

This document, usually known as the Atlantic war agree- 
ment, embodied the fundamental principles and provisions 
upon which all the war-time and early post-war conditions and 
adjustments of maritime labour were based. It granted to 
representatives of the seamen’s unions the right to have access 
to docks and vessels ; and in other respects as well it bestowed 
a larger measure of recognition, prestige, and responsibility, 
upon the unions. It set up a standard scale of basic wage rates 
which represented an appreciable advance over existing scales, 
and then added a war-zone bonus of fifty per cent. and generous 
provisions for overtime pay.? The union officials, on the other 
hand, agreed to join in a strenuous effort to persuade former 
seamen to return to sea ; and they also agreed to assume some 
responsibility for the training of new seamen by urging their 
members to co-operate with ships’ officers in teaching seaman- 
ship to boys and ordinary seamen, even though these last two 
groups might comprise as much as forty per cent. of the deck 
department. ® 

Under this encouraging agreement the position of the seaman, 
responding to the pressure of war-time needs, improved to a 
degree which can only be termed spectacular. The Shipping 
Board, which was charged with the responsibility of building, 
manning, and operating, a “ bridge of ships ”’ for the transport 
of men and materials across the Atlantic, had become the domi- 





1 Union membership figures may be found in the Proceedings of the Annual 
Conventions of the International Seamen’s Union. Wage data are contained in 
the annual reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, in various reports of the 
United States Shipping Board, in published statements of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, and in numerous issues of the Seamen’s Journal, the 
official journal of the Union. Condensed summaries of both membership and 
wage figures for the pre-war, war and early post-war periods may be found con- 
veniently in Appendices II and IV of A. E. Atsrecut: International Seamen's 
Union of America (United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 842). 

2 The basic wage of an able seaman was raised from $45 to $60 per month, 
and the increases of other ratings were roughly in the same proportion. 

3 For the detailed terms of this agreement, see UniTrep States SHIPPING 
Boarp : Marine and Dock Labor, 1919, pp. 169-171. A “ call to sea ”’, which pointed 
out that many glaring evils of life at sea had been curtailed or cured by the Seamen’s 
Act and urged former seamen to take advantage of these improvements, was 
prepared for widespread distribution. But the shipowners refused to sign it, and 
in the end the Union issued its own call, based on the same set of ideas. 
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nant force in the industry, completely overshadowing the private 
operators ; and in view of its favoured position and the impera- 
tive demands of the moment it was not inclined to haggle too 
long over terms or to drive too hard a bargain. Other ship- 
owners had perforce to follow this lead, and early in 1918 it 
was arranged to provide the Shipping Board with a joint advisory 
committee and to allow it to determine wages and working 
conditions for all ports on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

This arrangement bore fruit almost immediately through 
the issue of new wage scales which increased the earnings of 
most ratings by some fifteen dollars per month and continued 
the fifty per cent. war-zone bonus.! Early in 1919, after the 
close of the war but when there was still great eagerness to 
bring the troops home as rapidly as possible, the seamen asked 
for various improvements in working conditions, notably the 
three-watch system for the deck department and a smaller 
number of fires per fireman. When these demands were refused, 
a strike was called, and the dispute was finally settled through 
direct negotiations between the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association and the unions. This agreement, reached on 26 July 
1919, and approved by the Shipping Board, raised the wages 
of able seamen to $85.00 per month and those of other ratings 
accordingly, gave union delegates access to the docks, and 
granted an eight-hour day, with certain qualifications, to the 
members of the deck department. 

When these same terms (plus the addition of grievance 
committees and a further increase in subsistence and lodging 
allowances for men not living on board while in port) were 
incorporated into new agreements signed on 1 May 1920 by 
both the Shipping Board and the Owners’ Association, American 
seamen found themselves in possession of conditions unequalled 
in their history. The course of their prosperity and welfare 
had reached its zenith, and was destined to be lower in the 
future as it had been in the past. In fact, 1920 was a banner year 
in many respects. Not only were wages and working conditions 
at their highest point, but the membership of the International 
Seamen’s Union had soared to the unprecedented figure of 





? See Unirep States Surppinc Boarp : op. cit., for the texts of these awards, 
which were issued in May and June 1918. 

® The full terms of these agreements may be found in the Proceedings of the 
International Seamen’s Union, 1921, pp. 185-193 ; and in Wages and Working 
Conditions, 1920-21 (published by the American Steamship Owners’ Association, 
New York City). 
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115,000.1 Recognition of the Union and collective bargaining 
had been achieved on a widespread scale. On 29 March 1920 
the United States Supreme Court gave a decision in which it 
upheld the constitutionality of the half-wage clauses of the 
Seamen’s Act and the right of Congress to pass legislation 
applicable to the crews of foreign vessels in American ports. * 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, though it was not primarily 
concerned with maritime labour, did contain a promise of main- 
taining employment for seamen by assuring the continuance 
of the Shipping Board and its efforts to operate, encourage, 
and assist, American shipping. ® 

Only in the field of international relations was there any 
important deviation from this major trend of success and 
achievement. In the course of the first Maritime Session of the 
International Labour Conference (Genoa, 1920) and the two 
meetings of the International Seafarers’ Federation which were 
held during the same year it became abundantly clear that 
most of the European seamen’s union officials, as well as ship- 
owners and Government delegates, were not in sympathy 
with the principal aims and objects of the Seamen’s Act. This 
fact corroborated the impressions received by the representatives 
of American seamen during the peace negotiations of 1919 and 
in previous years, and led to certain expressions of irritation 
and disappointment. But this was, at most, only one flaw in an 
otherwise satisfactory prospect. 4 

In 1921, however, this prospect was rudely shattered, and 
the Seamen’s Union fell to depths of defeat and impotence 
which formed a dramatic contrast to its heights of the preceding 
year. In January the Owners’ Association, goaded by the 
increasing severity of the depression, asked for a wage reduction 
and the adjustment of certain other charges required by the 
existing agreement. The Union rejected these requests and 
submitted counter-proposals. After a series of conferences it 


1 Membership figures had risen as follows : 1915, 19,000 ; 1916, 30,000 ; 1917, 
35,000 ; 1918, 49,500 ; 1919, 75,500 ; 1920, 115,000. Figures for the years 1899 
to 1921 inclusive were taken from the original union reports by A. E. ALBRECHT 
and are reprinted in Appendix II of his work already cited. 

2 Dillon v. Strathearn, 256 Fed. 631. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 203-204. 

’ The text of this Act, as amended, is given in the Navigation Laws of the 
United States, 1935, pp. 386-410; and a brief summary of its main provisions 
may be found in The American Merchant Marine, issued in April 1933 by the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 

* An excellent summary of the activities and attitudes of organised American 
seamen in connection with their international relations is contained in A. E. 
ALBRECHT : op. cit., Chap. V. 
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became clear that a stalemate had been reached, and finally the 
Shipping Board announced a new scale of wages and certain 
changes in working conditions which were to go into effect 
on 1 May 1921.1 The Seamen’s Union thereupon called a strike, 
and was joined by the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
representing the licensed personnel in the engine-room. For some 
weeks the movement of shipping was seriously disrupted ; but 
when the marine engineers accepted the new conditions and a 
fifteen per cent. wage cut, on 15 June 1921, the failure of the 
strike was clearly foretold. Within a fortnight the seamen also 
decided, as the result of a referendum vote, to return to work. 
The Shipping Board was content to take back the returning 
strikers on terms which were essentially the same as those 
announced for 1 May ; but the private operators pressed their 
advantage to the utmost and drove hard bargains which were 
often considerably below the wages and conditions prevailing 
on Government vessels. 

The routing of the Union and the continuance of the depres- 
sion soon prompted the employers to demand still further 
reductions, and on 5 January 1922 the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association published a new uniform wage scale for 
privately-owned vessels on the Atlantic. On 6 February 1922 
the Shipping Board followed suit with a revised scale of wages 
and conditions which was not much less severe in its reductions 
than that of the shipowners. * 

These two events marked the culmination of the reverses 
of the Seamen’s Union, which now had to -assume a new and 
humbler status. Within little more than a year the gains of the 
entire war period had practically been wiped out, and the orga- 
nisation found itself back in essentially the same position as it 
had occupied during the latter part of 1916 and the early months 





1 These changes included a wage reduction of fifteen per cent., the abolition 
of overtime, the paring down of subsistence rates while ashore, the cessation of 
union preference, and the omission of definitions and guarantees applying to many 
aspects of working conditions, including the three-watch system for the deck 
department. The new conditions were published in a bulletin of the United States 
Shipping Board, entitled Wages and Working Conditions Aboard Ship. See A. E. 
ALBRECHT : op. cit., p. 60. 

2 The Steamship Owners’ new scale reduced the wages of able seamen to 
$47.50, while the Shipping Board was content to set the wage for the same rating 
at $55.00. In both cases reductions for other positions approximated to the same 
proportions. See UNITED States SHIPPING Boarp : Report on Marine and Dock 
Industrial Relations, 1922, pp. 17 and 50 ff. These two scales, in which the wages 
paid by private operators were somewhat lower than those offered under Govern- 
ment operation, set a precedent which has been responsible for the maintenance 
of that relationship down to the present time. 
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of 1917. The membership had fallen from 115,000 to a figure 
less than one-third of that high point, and wages had just 
escaped being cut in half.1 Collective bargaining, for all practical 
purposes, had disappeared, and the crews found themselves 
virtually helpless in the face of the employers’ ultimatums 
and pronouncements. 

Finally, the Union officials found themselves faced with a 
revolt on the part of certain aggressive and radical members 
who were sympathetic to industrial unionism and the doctrines 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, and who took this 
opportunity to press their propaganda. Thus the Union was 
attacked both from within and from without, and its leaders 
were driven to scatter their slender resources of men, money, 
and strategy, over two fronts. ? 

The collapse on the Great Lakes and on the Pacific was 
perhaps less catastrophic than on the Atlantic. But this was due 
largely to the fact that on the Great Lakes the seamen had never 
been able to organise effectively in the face of the strong oppo- 
sition of the employers and consequently had less to lose ; 
while on the Pacific, with a longer background of collective 
bargaining and established habits of organisation, they were able 
to salvage a somewhat larger proportion of cohesion and 
prestige. * 


THE DOLDRUMS OF THE TWENTIES 


After 1921-1922 American seamen entered upon a full 
decade of quiescence and helplessness. This condition was 
accompanied by the steady growth of feelings of irritation, 
frustration, and resentment, and these led in turn to bitterness 
and disillusionment. The unredressed grievances and the un- 
expressed hatreds of these years go far towards explaining the 
chaotic outbursts and the hotly contested strikes of the period 
after 1934. 

There were many reasons for this state of mind on the part 
of seamen. Wages and working conditions, by comparison with 
the generous scales of the war period, were low and remained 





1 See A. E. ALBRECHT : op. cit., Appendices II and IV. 

2 A condensed account of these conflicts may be found in A. E. ALBRECHT : 
op. cit., Chap. VII. 

3 The situation on the Pacific Coast is described in P.S. Taytor : The Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. New York, 1923. The peculiar conditions on the Great Lakes, 
as they existed for a considerable period before the war, are discussed in H. E. 
HoaGianp : Wage Bargaining on the Vessels of the Great Lakes (University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1917). 


6 
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so. Shipowners, harassed by the serious and continuing depres- 
sion throughout the shipping industry, were in no mood to 
consider or to redress the grievances of their crews, and uncer- 
tainty and irregularity of employment remained serious prob- 
lems even during the “boom” days of the late twenties. 
Various provisions of the Seamen’s Act were inadequately 
enforced. In its efforts to treat with both the Shipping Board 
and the private operators the Seamen’s Union was ignored or 
rebuffed time after time. Methods and conditions of hiring 
were completely controlled by the employers, who often enforced 
terms which were extremely irritating to the crews. This was 
especially true of the Employment Service Bureau on the 
Pacific and the employment requirements of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, though the Sea Service Bureau of the Shipping 
Board on the Atlantic also received its full share of criticism. ! 

But the difficulties and discouragements of the period were 
by no means restricted to seamen. Both private shipowners 
and the Shipping Board had their full quotas also. The former 
were struggling to keep afloat in the face of high domestic costs 
of construction and operation, inadequate and unbalanced 
freights, surplus tonnage, strenuous competition, and a steadily 
accelerating drift towards higher tariffs, autarky, and other 
handicaps to international trade ; and the Shipping Board was 
facing these same problems in the operation of its own lines plus 
the additional responsibilities of attempting to liquidate its 
huge fleet of hastily-built war-time vessels and trying to aid 
and encourage private owners. Years of struggle with the last 
of these problems finally led to the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, which set up a large construction loan fund, 
granted generous subsidies in the form of overpayments for 
carrying the mails, and provided for other forms of Government 
assistance to private owners. ” 

Concurrently with the increased absorption of the Shipping 
Board in matters of operation, liquidation, and subsidy, how- 
ever, went a diminishing interest in the labour problems of the 
industry. This was especially noticeable in connection with the 





1 For a discussion of the problems connected with employment exchanges 
for seamen, with special reference to the grievances of the seamen during this 
period, see W. S. Hopkins : “ Employment Exchanges for Seamen ”’, in American 
Economic Review, June 1935, Vol. 25, pp. 250-258. 

2 This Act is reprinted in Appendix C of the Navigation Laws of the United 
States, 1935, pp. 410-412. Its provisions are also summarised in The American 
Merchani Marine, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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Board’s own Division of Marine and Dock Industrial Relations, 
which had done yeoman service during the war and had worked 
out a series of promising principles for the guidance of labour 
relations. But after the war this Division became less and less 
important, and its recommendations were largely ignored. 
At length, on 1 August 1932, it was abolished. * 

Thus, when the ravages of the great depression began to 
make themselves felt in the shipping industry during the early 
thirties, they marked not a sharp reversal from prosperity and 
expansion, as in the case of many land enterprises, but simply 
an intensification and enlargement of a state of depression 
which had been in existence for a full decade. Conditions which 
had long been bad became even worse ; and this was true of 
crews, operators, and Shipping Board alike. Seamen found that 
berths were more and more difficult to get, and less and less 
satisfactory when secured. Shipowners discovered that gains 
were more evasive then ever ; and the Shipping Board realised 
that perplexities and problems were mounting much more 
rapidly than the capacity to deal with them. It became increas- 
ingly difficult to justify the continued existence of the Board, 
and on 10 June 1933 it was abolished and its functions handed 
over to a Bureau of the Department of Commerce. * 


THE NEw DEAL AND THE REVIVAL OF ORGANISATION 


The long sleep of unionism and collective bargaining among 
seagoing workers was finally brought to an end by the life- 
giving touch of the New Deal. Since 1921 there had been no 
collective bargaining worthy of the name, and since 1930 the 
International Seamen’s Union had maintained only a pre- 
carious existence with a greatly reduced membership. Then 
came the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 
June 1938, with its famous Section 7(a), which guaranteed to 
all workers the right to organise, to bargain collectively through 





1 See the Seventeenth Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board 
for the year ending 30 June 1933. See also two reports by this Division : one on 
Marine and Dock Labor (work, wages, and industrial relations during the period 
of the war) submitted on 1 December 1918 ; and the other on Marine and Dock 
Industrial Relations, 1922. 

2 See the Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, p. 372. (A preceding 
economy measure of 1932, under which the number of Commissioners was 
reduced from seven to three, is mentioned in The American Merchant Marine, 
op. cit., p. 15.) It would be more accurate, perhaps, to say that the Shipping Board 
became a Bureau of the Department of Commerce, for both its personnel and its 
organisation were retained for the most part. 
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representatives of their own choosing, and to be free from the 
interference, coercion, or intimidation, of their employers in 
so doing. 

In spite of the fact that the nation was still in the depths 
of depression, Section 7(a@) acted as a tonic upon trade unionism. 
Organisation, new or revived, took place among many groups 
of workers ; and maritime labour was no-exception. As usual, 
the lead was taken by the Pacific Coast, where first the long- 
shoremen and then the seamen began to rally their forces and 
to rebuild their moribund organisations. The longshoremen 
had been smarting for many years under what they regarded 
as the inequities and abuses of an employer-controlled system 
of hiring methods and working regulations, and they lost no 
time in closing their ranks for a trial of strength. But the seamen 
had been nursing similar grievances, and they soon followed 
suit.! By the end of 1933 both groups had made real progress, 
and were in a mood to demand serious consideration of 
their claims and appreciable improvement in their conditions of 
work. 

Both these results were expected to come through the opera- 
tion of the National Industrial Recovery Act, which provided 
for self-regulation of each industry under a code of fair competi- 
tion which required, among other things, that labour standards 
should be raised materially. But the initiation of the code- 
making process in the shipping industry was slow in coming ; 
and even after negotiations had begun they were subject to 
many delays and postponements. These were caused in part 
by the distrust and misunderstanding resulting from a long 
record of unsatisfactory labour relations, in part by the many 
separate divisions and technological complexities of the industry, 
and in part by the unusual difficulties encountered in attempting 
to apply the law, in some measure at least, to foreign as well 
as domestic vessels. So difficult and long-drawn-out were these 
negotiations, in fact, that they had not yet been completed 
when the entire Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court in May 1935 ; and consequently the code 





1 For a more detailed consideration of these hiring systems and the workers’ 
reactions to them, see Paul Exrex : “ Labor Problems in Our Steamship Business ”’, 
in Yale Review, Spring 1937, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 510-532 ; and W. S. Hopxrns : 
“Employment Exchanges for Seamen”, in American Economic Review, June 
1985, Vol. 25, pp. 250-258. A sympathetic account, in which the system is strongly 
defended, is given in W. J. Petersen: Marine Labor Union Leadership. San 
Francisco, 1925. 
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upon which so much time and energy had been expended never 
came into effect. * 

But long before this the workers who were to be benefited 
by it had lost patience. They wanted, quite understandably, 
visible results in the form of higher wages and better working 
conditions ; when these were not forthcoming they took matters 
into their own hands and sought to substitute action for 
negotiation. On the Pacific Coast this state of mind was 
reached in the spring of 1934 ; and it was directly responsible 
for one of the greatest labour disturbances in American 


history. 


Tue Pactric Coast STRIKE OF 19384 AND ITs AFTERMATH 2 


The first link in the chain of events leading up to the strike 
was forged on 5 March 1984, when the International Longshore- 
men’s Association asked the Waterfront Employers’ Union 
of San Francisco for a closed-shop contract. Upon receiving 
the expected employers’ refusal, the Association called a strike 
for 28 March. On the preceding day, however, the President 
of the United States intervened and asked for a postponement 
of the strike in order to allow Government officials to conduct 
investigations. Work was thereupon continued ; but during 
the ensuing weeks both longshoremen and seamen sharpened 
their demands and formulated them in more precise terms. 
In the end the former asked for full union recognition and com- 
plete control of the hiring halls, a six-hour day and thirty-hour 
week, and a wage of one dollar per hour, with a fifty per cent. 
increase for overtime ; the seamen demanded recognition and 
collective bargaining, the abolition of “ blacklisting ’’, control 
of hiring halls, and higher wages and improved working condi- 
tions. When the employers failed to concede these terms, the 





1 See the report on Hours, Wages and Working Conditions in Domestic Water 
Transportation made by the Section of Research, Section of Labor Relations, 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, Washington, 1936, Vol. 1, p. 203. A more 
detailed account is given in the Proceedings of the thirty-third Convention of the 
International Seamen’s Union, Washington, 1936, printed in the Seamen’s Journal, 
1 April 1936, Vol. 50, No. 4. See pp. 86 ff. 

® For information relating to this strike and its attendant circumstances, 
see the two sources cited in the preceding footnote, and also the appropriate 
chapter in Samuel YELLEN : American Labor Struggles, New York (1936) ; Paul 
E.iet : “ Labor Problems in Our Steamship Business’, in Yale Review, Spring 
1937, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 510-582 ; W. S. Hopkins: “ Employment Exchanges 
for Seamen”’, in American Economic Review, June 1935, Vol. 25, pp. 250-258 ; 
and a series of issues of the Monthly Labor Review, published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for various months of the year 1934. 
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longshoremen quit work on 9 May and the seamen followed 
on 15 May. 

Then followed weeks of negotiations, claims and counter- 
claims, demands and denials, and innumerable proposed terms 
of settlement. Various personages and officials, ranging from 
the President of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
to the Assistant Secretary of Labor and the head of the National 
Recovery Administration, made pronouncements or attempted 
to set up machinery for mediation or arbitration, but all to no 
avail. The strike was effective from the first and remained so. 
The volume of water-borne commerce was surprisingly small 
all along the coast, and in San Francisco, the great centre of 
Pacific shipping, it approached the vanishing point. Countless 
vessels were tied up, and great quantities of goods accumulated 
in the warehouses or remained under hatches. Controversy, 
tension, recrimination, and antagonism, ruled the waterfront. 
There was much scattered fighting, and many sporadic instances 
of violence ; but the picket lines held firm and vessels did not 
sail. 

Finally, on 5 July, the shipowners attempted to handle 
cargo by means of strike-breakers operating under police 
protection. This action proved to be simply the spark required 
to ignite the powder-magazine. Its direct and immediate out- 
come was violence, rioting, and bloodshed, on such a scale 
that the State militia was called out to reinforce the police. 
Popular feeling within the ranks of labour, already running 
high, was still further inflamed ; and on 14 July the delegates 
of 115 unions represented in the San Francisco area voted in 
favor of calling a general strike. Two days later, under the 
direction of a general strike committee, this drastic action was 
taken. For a brief period the commercial life of the city was 
paralysed, and many routine but vital economic functions came 
to a complete standstill. After a time, however, public opinion 
turned against the strikers and began to clamour insistently 
for the resumption of normal activities. 

This strategic moment (18 July) was seized upon by the 
National Longshoremen’s Board for the issue of a statement 
calling upon all parties to submit to arbitration. The Board 
had been appointed by the President on 26 June for the definite 
purpose of settling the strike but so far had been unable to 





1 See Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in Domestic Water Transportation, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 191. 
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achieve a position of command. Now however, with the em- 
ployers chastened by staggering losses and labour faced with 
the collapse of the general strike, its voice was heeded. On 
19 July the general strike came to an end; on 27 July the 
longshoremen agreed by a vote of 6,578 to 1,471 to abide by the 
decisions to be given by the National Longshoremen’s Board ; 
at the same time the seamen decided to accept preliminary 
terms of settlement offered by the shipowners ; and on 31 July 
both seamen and longshoremen returned to work. 

The award of the National Longshoremen’s Board, when 
it came on 12 October 1934, constituted substantial recognition 
of the validity of the longshoremen’s claims. It provided for 
a six-hour day and a thirty-hour week, with an adequate defi- 
nition of overtime ; for a basic wage of $0.95 per hour and an 
overtime wage of $1.40 per hour ; for the joint maintenance and 
operation of hiring halls ; and for the reference of all grievances 
and disputes to a bipartite Labor Relations Board.' 

In the case of seagoing workers the process of reaching a 
settlement was a more protracted one. After a preliminary 
agreement which was concerned mainly with various devices 
for preventing discrimination between crew members because 
of union affiliation or strike activity, it was deemed necessary 
to determine by vote what organisation should be recognised 
as the bargaining agency for the unlicensed personnel. This vote 
consumed some three months, but resulted in the designation 
of the International Seamen’s Union as the official bargaining 
unit for the entire West Coast. Separate arbitration proceedings 
were thereupon instituted for the steam schoone1 trades and the 
offshore trades. The award in the former case was given on 
2 February 1935, but the offshore award did not appear until 
10 April 1935.? 

While these time-consuming activities were taking place on 
the West Coast the International Seamen’s Union sought to 
reopen negotiations with the shipowners in the East. At first 
the overtures were spurned, and in consequence the seamen’s 
leaders prepared to call an Atlantic strike on 8 October 1934. 
This could hardly have been successful without outside aid, 
in view of the extremely weak position of the Union and the 





1 The full award may be found in the report by the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 175 ff. 

2 See the report of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 193-194. 
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defection of certain left-wing elements who had organised the 
radical Marine Workers’ Industrial Union. Assistance proved 
to be forthcoming, however, through the medium of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which reminded the shipping companies 
of their obligations under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and intimated that the continuance of Government mail 
subsidies might be dependent upon their observance of the 
law. This pressure, added to the threat of a strike, brought 
the operators to terms, and they agreed to meet the officials 
of the unions. Negotiations, once begun, were pushed ahead 
steadily and without resort to arbitration ; and in the end an 
agreement was reached and put into effect well in advance of 
those on the Pacific Coast.? 

This Atlantic agreement, which was signed on 21 December 
1934 and went into operation ten days later, constituted formal 
recognition of the end of another era in the development of 
American seagoing labour. It closed the thirteen-year period 
of stagnation going back to the disastrous strike of 1921, and 
it signalised the coming of another period of confused and 
hectic activity. Its most important provisions called for the 
prevention of stoppages of work and the submission of disputes 
and grievances to Boards of Mediation and Conciliation ; prefe1- 
ence of employment for union members; the three-watch 
system while at sea, for sailors as well as engine-room employees ; 
the eight-hour day, while in port, for all workers except those 
in the catering department ; the right of union representatives 
to go on board ship; and detailed wage scales which made 
appreciable additions to existing earnings. * 

The Pacific offshore trade agreement and award, when it came 
on 10 April 1985, was in substantial accord with these under- 
lying terms. It went considerably beyond them, however, in 
the definition of working conditions, in guarding against minor 
grievances and petty abuses, in the elaboration of defences 
against ambiguity and misinterpretation, and in setting up 
somewhat higher wages for some ratings. The differences were 
significant mainly for the catering department. They formed 





1 A description of the negotiations leading to this agreement is given in the 
Proceedings of the International Seamen’s Union, Thirty-third Convention, 1936, 
printed in the Seamen’s Journal, 1 April 1936, pp. 92 ff. 

2 This agreement was renewed, in practically the same form, on 9 March 1936. 
The only substantial change consisted of an increase of five dollars per month in 
the wage scale. The full text of the agreement, as renewed, may be found in the 
report of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 78-86. 
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the basis for claims of unwarranted differentiation between the 
two coasts which were destined to lead to serious difficulties 
during the ensuing year or two. ? 

These Atlantic and Pacific agreements between the operators 
and the unlicensed personnel remained in force throughout 
1935, and formed the outstanding landmarks in a situation 
which became steadily more confused, more unstable, and more 
tense. Maritime labour was hopelessly divided within itself 
by many lines of cleavage which were difficult to trace, and which 
shifted their boundaries with kaleidoscopic speed. In addition 
to the obvious and reasonably stable divisions between the 
various groups of licensed and unlicensed personnel, between 
the three departments of shipboard life, and between the men 
attached to different ports, routes, trades, and types of vessels, 
there were less easily recognisable groupings resulting from 
conflicts of ideology, personality, strategy, habits, ambitions, 
and organisation. Atlantic Coast seamen, especially when they 
made inter-coastal voyages through the Panama Canal, objected 
to the differences between their conditions and those of the 
West Coast hands. Steam schooner sailors, whose work combined 
the duties of seamen and longshoremen, were dissatisfied because 
their working conditions were less desirable than those of the 
regular longshoremen. Owners and seamen flung scores of 
charges and counter-charges against each other, most of which 
were concerned with alleged failures to observe the terms of the 
agreements. The rank-and-file union members, sometimes with 
and sometimes without the knowledge and sanction of their 
officials, resorted frequently to “job action ’”’, or “ quickie ” 
or “sit-down ” strikes against individual vessels. At other 
times they would refuse to handle “ hot cargo ” which had passed 
through the hands of non-union labour. The men on the tankers 
lost a strike and were forced to return to work without an agree- 
ment, and this led to many recriminations and charges of mis- 
management and lack of good faith. 

And last, but by no means least, there was the growing 
hostility and bitterness between the “ old-line ”’ officials of the 
“regular” International Seamen’s Union and a series of left- 
wing groups whose members were ripe for revolt. On the Atlantic 
the rebels were weak, divided, and ineffective ; but on the 





1 This award is reproduced in the report of the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 118 ff. Separate agreements, embodying many 
different provisions, were made for the steam schooner and the Alaska trades. 
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Pacific they rapidly gained the ascendency. During the strike 
of 1934 all unions had learned the value of pooling their resources 
and of having a centralised command, and out of this experience 
grew the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, a body which 
included longshoremen, both licensed and unlicensed personnel, 
and other smaller groups functioning along the waterfront. 
Under the leadership of Harry Bridges, head of the longshoremen 
in San Francisco, and of Harry Lundeberg, head of the Sailor’s 
Union of the Pacific, the Maritime Federation soon became the 
dominant organisation among West Coast marine workers. 
Both these men, together with their followers, were distinctly 
out of sympathy with the leadership and policies of the parent 
national organisations, and for a time they occupied anomalous 
and ambiguous positions as members and representatives of 
groups to which they were strongly opposed and whose 
objectives, in many cases, they were seeking to circumvent. * 

But in spite of anomalies, hostility without, and rivalry 
and friction within, the Maritime Federation soon became a 
strong body whose constituent parts, ranging from the militant 
longshoremen and the left-wing sailors to the realistic and rela- 
tively conservative officers’ groups, worked together and func- 
tioned in unison when necessary. On the whole, the Federation 
represented a victory of the new, dynamic, rank-and-file, joint- 
action kind of unionism over the older, less aggressive, official - 
controlled, independent-craft type. 

The struggle between the two forms of organisation was 
further intensified on both coasts by a series of events which 
occurred in rapid succession in the spring of 19386. The Pacific 
offshore trade award, which was issued on 10 April 1935 and 
subsequently extended to 30 September 1936, provided for 
better conditions, in some respects, than the Atlantic agreement 





1 See the Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Convention, International 
Seamen’s Union of America, in Seamen’s Journal, 1 April 1936, Vol. 50, No. 4, 
pp. 95 ff., for an account of this curiously confused and contradictory situation. 
The most anomalous position of all, perhaps, was occupied by the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, which was connected with both the International Seamen’s Union 
and the Maritime Federation, although it was not strongly devoted to either. 
There was rivalry, both on personal and on ideological grounds, between Bridges, 
who dominated the Maritime Federation, and Lundeberg, who controlled the 
Sailors’ Union. At the same time the syndicalist tendencies and “ rebellious ”’ 
tactics of the latter organisation led to its expulsion from the International 
Seamen’s Union early in 1936. Instead of accepting this action, however, the 
officers of the Sailors’ Union claimed that it did not really represent the wishes 
of a majority of the rank-and-file members of the parent body ; and consequently 
they instituted legal proceedings which prevented the expulsion order from 
actually going into effect. 
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negotiated by the International Seamen’s Union in December 
1934. This discrepancy had been the cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion among Atlantic Coast seamen, and had been exploited to 
the full by various left-wing groups in their attacks upon the 
International Seamen’s Union. When the question of the renewal 
of the Atlantic agreement arose early in 1936, demands for the 
elimination of all differences became more pressing than ever. 
These demands took a striking form on 2 March 1936, when the 
crew of the California, a large inter-coastal passenger vessel 
then in the harbour of San Pedro, refused either to leave or to 
move the ship unless the full terms of the Pacific offshore award 
were enforced on board. Only after the intervention of the 
Secretary of Labor did the men agree to cast off the lines and to 
bring the vessel back to New York, her home port. 

But while the California was at sea, on 9 March 1936, the 
Atlantic agreement was renewed upon terms which contained 
some advances but which did not involve the wiping out of all 
differences. Furthermore, when the ship arrived in New York 
some days later, twenty-five members of the crew were logged 
six days’ pay apiece, dismissed, blacklisted, and confronted 
with demands that they be tried for mutiny, instead of merely 
being logged for refusal of duty. The charge of mutiny was 
never formally preferred, though it led to a violent controversy ; 
but the loggings and the dismissals were allowed to stand. ' 

These occurrences increased still further the discontent, 
friction, and spirit of revolt, existing along the waterfront. 
Rank-and-file groups in New York, spurred on by the California 
dismissals, began an outlaw strike which was joined by various 
disaffected elements and by certain Pacific Coast seamen whose 
vessels were in Atlantic ports. The International Seamen’s 
Union, on the other hand, was opposed to the strike, and likewise 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. In fact, both 
the strike itself and the spirit of rebellion behind it were directed 
against the leadership and policies of the Seamen’s Union as 
well as, if not rather than, against the operators. 

Thus the strike became a trial of strength between the new 
unionism and the old. In recognition of this fact, the Seamen’s 





1 This incident gave rise to much heated argument concerning the difference 
between mutiny and a strike on shipboard, as well as to further controversy over 
the distinction between an ordinary strike and a “ sit-down ”’ strike, in which the 
strikers refuse to vacate their usual places of work. For a discussion of these 
several questions, see “ The Legal Implications of a Strike by Seamen”’, in Yale 
Law Journal, May 1936 (45 Yale Law Journal 1181). 
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Union officials took vigorous steps to insure the observance of 
the terms of the newly-signed agreement. They expelled persons 
who were prominently connected with the strike and furnished 
substitutes, drawn from their loyal members, to fill the posts 
vacated by the strikers. These measures soon produced the 
expected results, and the stoppage of work became less and less 
effective. On 15 May a conference between representatives of 
the two opposing labour groups resulted in an agreement calling 
for the establishment of a joint board of mediation and concilia- 
tion which was to adjust all grievances without discrimination 
against the “outlaws”. Efforts to arrange for “ equitable 
treatment ” of the members who had been expelled were also 
promised. On 29 May the strike was discontinued ; but it was 
obvious that the feeling of mutual suspicion and hatred still 
persisted. 

In the meantime the torch for lighting the fires of discontent 
had been carried from east to west. On 14 April 1936 the liner 
Santa Rosa arrived at San Francisco with a crew which allegedly 
included substitutes furnished by the International Seamen’s 
Union officials during the course of the strike in Atlantic ports. 
The West Coast longshoremen, who were strongly in sympathy 
with the seamen’s strike, consequently refused to handle cargo 
and stores for the vessel, and thereby brought to a climax 
a long series of disputes over “ hot cargo ”’ and “ unfair ships ” 
which had led to many instances of “ job action ’’, or impromptu 
and unauthorised strikes against individual ships. 

Such stoppages of work had specifically been forbidden 
in the award of 12 October 1984, which was still in effect ; 
and the Waterfront Employers’ Association, thoroughly aroused 
by the Santa Rosa incident, now declared that it would no 
longer be bound by the award, since the longshoremen had 
violated its provisions repeatedly. The workers, in turn, replied 
by pointing to various derelictions on the part of the employers. 
For a time the waterfront was once more in turmoil. Calmer 
counsels ultimately prevailed, however, and on 18 April both 
sides agreed to submit the dispute to arbitration and to abide 
by the decision. When the arbitrator ordered the longshoremen 
to discontinue the practice of “ job action ”’ and incorporated 
guarantees to this effect in the agreement, therefore, they 
accepted his finding and returned to work. But again it was 
clear that both sides were still tense and restless, and that this 
was far from being a final and satisfactory settlement. 
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THE NEw LEGISLATION OF 1986 


In a democracy periods of stress usually lead to demands for 
new and revised legislation ; and so it was with regard to ship- 
ping. For two full years the tension and inadequacies of the 
industry had been exposed and widely advertised during the 
course of one episode after another, until it was evident that 
improvements were sadly needed. This impression was further 
strengthened as the result of several dramatic and avoidable 
marine disasters, always a sure means of bringing the force of 
public opinion to bear upon demands for shipboard reforms as a 
method of promoting safety at sea.1 By 1936 this cumulative 
pressure for more advanced maritime legislation had come to 
a head, and during the short interval between the spring and 
autumn strikes of that year Congress passed a whole series of 
new Acts. Three of these were of outstanding importance. * 

One of the three (Public No. 808, 74th Congress, Approved 
25 June 1986) served to amend the Seamen’s Act of 1915 in 
certain particulars, and was concerned almost entirely with the 
conditions of shipboard labour. Its most controversial clauses 
required that every seaman on board a vessel of one hundred 
gross tons or more should be furnished with a continuous 
discharge book, to be retained by him and to contain his signa- 
ture, nationality, age, personal description, photograph, and 
home address. These books were to be issued only through 
the Shipping Commissioners or other designated agents of the 
Government, and any issue of similar books by private owners 
was made a misdemeanour, and likewise any misuse, sale, or 
transfer, by the owner. Whenever a seaman was discharged and 
received his wages, certain stipulated factual information was 
to be entered in his book by the Shipping Commissioner or other 
specified persons ; but no entries were to be made with regard 
to character, conduct, or ability. A complete record of all 





1 Chief among these disasters were those of the Morro Castle and the Mohawk. 
In each case the major share of responsibility was attached to such human and 
blameworthy factors as careless inspection, inadequate training, disregard of law, 
incompetence, poor discipline, and short-sighted labour policies. See the hearings, 
reports, and recommendations, of various official investigating bodies for the 
full details of these tragedies. 

2 These three Acts were designated as Public No. 622, 74th Congress, Approved 
27 May 1936 ; Public No. 808, 74th Congress, Approved 25 June 1936 ; and Public 
No. 885, 74th Congress, Approved 29 June 1936. They may be found most con- 
veniently in a compilation of “ Laws Relating to Shipping and Merchant Marine ” 
made by Elmer A. L«= wis, Superintendent, House Document Room, Washington, 
1936. 
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books issued was to be kept, and in case of loss or destruction 
duplicates might be supplied under proper safeguards. 

This Act also contained detailed and elaborate provisions 
for the examination and certification of seagoing workers. 
Every person serving aboard ship was required to hold a certi- 
ficate of service issued by a board of local inspectors of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. In the case of 
the lower ratings these certificates were to be granted after 
certain simple and elementary enquiries ; but for the higher 
ratings, and especially for able seamen, the requirements were 
much more strict. Under given conditions a muster of any 
crew might be made to determine whether its members possessed 
the proper certificates. 

Furthermore, it was stipulated that all licensed officers, 
sailors, coal passers, firemen, oilers, and water-tenders, serving 
on vessels of more than one hundred gross tons were to be divided 
into three watches while at sea. In a safe harbour eight hours 
were to constitute a day’s work, and no unnecessary work was 
to be performed on Sundays or on certain specified holidays. 
Failure to comply with these provisions, except under emergency 
conditions, was punishable by heavy penalties. The crew’s 
quarters of every American vessel were to be inspected “ at 
least once in each month, or at such times as such vessel shall 
enter an American port’. Finally, heavy punishments, ranging 
up to a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for five years, were 
provided for persons who were guilty of any unauthorised use, 
transfer, or alteration, of certificates, licences, or documents, 
issued to vessels, officers, or seamen. 

Another Act (Public No. 622, 74th Congress, Approved 
27 May 1936) was devoted to the need for greater efficiency 
in the administration and enforcement of the steamship inspec- 
tion laws. It contained detailed instructions regarding the 
composition, procedures, and responsibilities, of boards of 
inspectors which were to investigate all marine casualties and 
accidents, as well as all acts of incompetence or misconduct 
committee by any licensed officer or holder of a certificate of 
service. It provided for the creation of a technical staff to pass 
upon all contract plans and specifications for passenger vessels 
of more than one hundred tons gross, and to certify that “ the 
character, strength, stability, and safety qualities of such vessels 
and their equipment ”’ measured up to the stated requirements. 
It included various provisions for improving the working condi- 
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tions, morale, and efficiency, of the inspection service ; and, 
in changing the title of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection to “ Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation ”’, 
it indicated a shift of emphasis which was itself not without 
significance. 

But the most far-reaching of these pieces of legislation was 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (Public No. 835, 74th Congress, 
Approved 29 June 1936). In this law the shipping policy of the 
United States was again overhauled and reoriented, and it 
emerged at length in the form of an expressed purpose to foster 
a merchant marine which would be “ composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, constructed 
in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel ”’ ; capable of acting as a military and naval 
auxiliary ; owned and operated by citizens of the United States ; 
and sufficient to carry the domestic and a “ substantial portion ”’ 
of the foreign water-borne commerce of the nation and to main- 
tain the flow of such commerce at all times. The task of bringing 
such a merchant fleet into being was handed over to the United 
States Maritime Commission, a new Government agency which 
was endowed with broad powers and responsibilities, including 
those formerly conferred on the Shipping Board. 

In the pursuit of the objectives set for it the Maritime Com- 
mission was equipped with many new devices and plans of opera- 
tion. All ocean contracts, involving large and thinly-veiled 
subsidies, were to be cancelled and replaced by construction- 
differential subsidies or by operating-differential subsidies, or 
by both. Under the former the Commission was authorised to 
pay for the construction of a merchant vessel in an American 
shipyard “on terms to be agreed upon in the contract ’’, and 
then to sell the same vessel to a private shipowner “ at a price 
corresponding to the estimated cost... of building such vessel 
in a foreign shipyard’. Under the latter the Commission was 
empowered to pay operating subsidies based upon the difference 
between the cost of operating a given vessel under United States 
registry and the cost of operating the same vessel “ under the 
registry of a foreign country whose vessels are substantial 
competitors’. Elaborate and complicated instructions and 
safeguards were provided in connection with the determination 
and payment of these subsidies ; but the principal aim was to 
enable American shipowners to enjoy the same construction 
and operating costs as their chief foreign competitors. Under 
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certain conditions, however, the Commission might arrange 
to charter its own vessels to private operators. 

In conjunction with these grants of subsidies to the owners 
went certain stipulations for changing the position of the seaman. 
The Commission was directed to investigate the conditions of 
shipboard life and thereafter to fix minimum manning and 
minimum wage scales and reasonable working conditions “ for 
all officers and crews employed on all types of vessels receiving 
an operating-differential subsidy’. Citizenship requirements 
were to be raised, after three years, to ninety per cent. of the 
crew on passenger vessels ; on cargo vessels the full crew was 
to be composed of citizens of the United States. Certain other 
provisions, largely concerned with the status and privileges 
of licensed officers, served to round out a programme of labour 
reform which was expected to improve materially the conditions 
of life and work at sea. 


THE STRIKE OF 1936-1937 AND INTERNECINE WARFARE 


Any immediate hopes for the stabilisation of labour relations 


which may have been pinned upon the new legislation, however, 
were soon doomed to disappointment. The friction and tension 
which had characterised the spring of 1936 failed to subside 
during the summer, and long before the expiration of the Pacific 
awards and agreements, on 30 September, it was apparent that 
this date would mark the beginning of another struggle. Both 
the unions and the shipowners wanted changes in the terms of 
the agreements which neither side was willing to concede to 
the other. The operators asked for certain reductions as well 
as the enforcement of stronger penalties for the non-observance 
of promises ; the Maritime Federation was seeking to secure 
material advances for its seagoing organisations and to retain 
the existing position of the longshoremen, who had fared 
relatively well under the 1934 award. Under pressure from the 
newly-appointed members of the Maritime Commission and other 
governmental agencies the threatened stoppage of work was 
postponed from 30 September to 15 October, and again to 
28 October ; but on the following day, when it was clear that no 
mutually satisfactory terms could be evolved, another great 
strike began. 

This time, as in 1934, there was virtually a complete stoppage 
of all water-borne commerce along the entire Pacific Coast. 
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But, in sharp contrast to the earlier experience, there was prac- 
tically no violence. The shipowners made no serious attempt 
to employ strike-breakers or to move cargo ; and in the absence 
of such provocation the discipline of the unions was sufficient 
to prevent any outbreaks. In spite of continuous negotiations 
and frequent proposals for settlement, and despite lost business 
and lost wages which steadily mounted into many millions of 
dollars, week after week went by without breaking the deadlock. 
Both sides finally settled down to a war of attrition. 

At length, after three full months, the employers were forced 
to agree to a settlement which represented a distinct victory 
for labour. In general, the longshoremen retained the gains 
which they had made in 1984, while the seagoing unions obtained 
significant advances. The basic agreement between the Sailors’ 
Union and the companies in the offshore and inter-coastal trades 
provided for union preference and the hiring of the unlicensed 
deck personnel through the offices of the union. There was to 
be no discrimination against anyone because of “ legitimate 
union activity’, and each vessel was to carry one employee 
“ designated by the Union, to act as the delegate and represen- 
tative of the Union ”’. Strikes, lock-outs, and stoppages of work, 
were forbidden, and all grievances and disputes were to be sub- 
mitted to joint committees or to referees for adjudication. 
Wages were set at $72.50 for able seamen, with the customary 
differentials for other ratings. Working rules and the regulations 
relating to meals and living quarters were defined in great 
detail. The eight-hour day was to be observed both at sea and 
in port, with the usual modifications for Sundays, holidays, 
and emergencies, and a rate of seventy cents per hour for over- 
time pay was established. ! 

Separate agreements, similar to this in most essentials, 
were made with each group among both the licensed and the 
unlicensed personnel ; and in addition certain special trades, 
such as the Alaska trade and the steam schooner trade, were 
treated individually. Of the many qualifications and unusual 
provisions which had to be worked out in meeting the peculiar 
problems of each group perhaps the most significant was the 
recognition of a basic nine-hour day within a spread of thirteen 





1 The full text of this agreement, which was signed on 4 February 1937, was 
made available through several different channels by the employers, the unions, 
and Government agencies. It may be consulted most conveniently, perhaps, in 
a booklet by S. B. AxTeL. : Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, pp. 226-241. 
New York. 


7 
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hours for stewards on passenger vessels and a basic eight-hour 
day within a spread of twelve hours for the same ratings on cargo 
vessels. Licensed officers were disappointed when they failed 
to win definite union preference in hiring. For the most part, 
however, the series of agreements represented distinct advances 
for all grades of seagoing workers, and they gave rise to feelings 
of satisfaction throughout the ranks of the Maritime Federa- 
tion. } 

During the entire course of this long Pacific strike, the dif- 
ferences and divisions within the ranks of maritime labour 
continued unabated. Indeed, they waxed stronger instead of 
waning. In spite of many subsidiary causes of friction, the major 
line of cleavage was still between the “new” and the “ old” 
unionism. The former was clearly in the ascendency on the 
West Coast, where the Maritime Federation had increased its 
power and prestige enormously by managing and winning the 
strike ; but the latter still maintained itself on the Atlantic. 
Countless attempts on the part of outlaw, rank-and-file, left- 
wing and other dissatisfied groups to extend the strike to the 
East Coast were prevented by the International Seamen’s 
Union officials, and in the end the Atlantic shipowners escaped 
with a series of minor stoppages. On 8 February 1937, the day 
before the signing of the new Pacific agreements by the Maritime 
Federation unions, the International Seamen’s Union amended 
its agreement with Atlantic and Gulf shipowners in order to 
bring it more nearly into line with the new gains on the West 
Coast. As amended, this contract provided for union preference, 
the adjudication of disputes, the eight-hour day for the engine 
and deck departments, overtime pay, and wage rates and work- 
ing conditions which were essentially similar to those on the 


Pacific. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND CURRENT ISSUES 


The amended agreement of February 1937 was a great effort 
on the part of the International Seamen’s Union to retain on 
the Atlantic what it had already lost on the Pacific—the loyalty 
and support of its membership. But this effort, it appeared, 


1 The texts of the various agreements referred to in this paragraph, all concluded 
on the same date (4 February 1937), may also be found in S. B. AxTELL : op. cit. 
A descriptive analysis of the strike and the major factors surrounding it is given 
in Paul Exret : “ Labor Problems in our Steamship Business’, in Yale Review, 
Spring 1937, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 510-5382. 

2 The text of this agreement may also be found in S. B. AxTELL: op. cit., 


pp. 218-223. 
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was doomed to failure. Not only were the terms of the new 
contract still inferior, in certain respects, to those obtaining in 
the Pacific domain of the Maritime Federation *, but the offi- 
cials of the Seamen’s Union, in their efforts to enforce the 
observance of agreements, had been compelled to prevent strikes, 
to furnish substitutes and strike-breakers, to order men back 
to work, and in other respects to act as if they were fighting with 
the owners against the seamen. Regardless of the merits of 
the case, such activities often produced an unfortunate impres- 
sion upon men who were involved in the heat of controversy ; 
and when added to many other cumulative sources of dissatis- 
faction, ranging from personal animosities and rival ambitions 
to clashing economic philosophies and a long period of ineffec- 
tiveness, they were sufficient to bring about the disintegration 
of the organisation. 

When in May 19387 the rebel groups at length succeeded in 
founding a serious rival, the National Maritime Union, seamen 
left the sinking ship in large numbers and flocked aboard the 
new craft. It soon became apparent that the new organisation 
was thriving at the expense of the old, and long before the end 
of the year the Seamen’s Union had been reduced to a shadow 
of its former self. 

Efforts to revive it, however, were by no means lacking, 
especially since its young and lusty rival gave every indication 
of seeking to join the Committee on Industrial Organisation and 
thus to take the main body of seamen out of the fold of the 
American Federation of Labor.? For some time Joseph P. Ryan, 
President of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
sought to organise seamen as well as longshoremen. Later, a 
special committee of the American Federation of Labor studied 
the situation and recommended a complete reorganisation. All 
officials of the International Seamen’s Union were asked to 
resign and were replaced by temporary appointed officers of a 
new American Federation of Labor Seamen’s Union. If, sub- 





1 This was especially true with regard to hours of work and other conditions 
in the stewards’ department. 

2 The Committee on Industrial Organisation broke away from the American 
Federation of Labor several years ago in an attempt to bring about the organisation 
of workers in the newly-unionised mass-production industries along industrial 
rather than craft lines. This original source of bitter controversy has both widened 
and deepened with each passing month, until to-day American labour is sharply 
divided into two opposing camps. With the important exception of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, which maintains a position of independence, the seamen’s 
groups, for the most part, have thrown in their lot with the Committee on Indus- 


trial Organisation. 
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sequently, this skeleton organisation developed sufficient 
strength, there was to be a convention and the election of per- 
manent officers by the membership. 

Meanwhile the new National Maritime Union was rapidly 
gaining ground. In the polls of the unlicensed personnel of each 
shipping company conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board the new union won victory after victory by overwhelming 
margins. After some months of balloting the count stood at 
fifty-two shipping lines, with 18,947 votes, for the Maritime 
Union, and only six lines, with 3,015 votes, for the Seamen’s 
Union. The crews of two lines refused to be represented by 
either union.! 

With such a show of strength the new organisation was able 
to press for collective agreements with the shipowners. The 
negotiations, which dragged on for some time, were punctuated 
by minor stoppages of work, disagreements, interruptions, and 
mutual suspicion ; but at length, during the last few days of 
April 1938, tentative terms were agreed upon by a committee 
of the Union and by representatives of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association who spoke for some sixty lines operating 
out of Atlantic ports. This agreement, which was to remain in 
effect until 30 September 1939, would provide for union recog- 
nition and employment preference; for vacations with pay 
for all ratings ; for the regulation of hours and overtime pay- 
ments ; and for a mass of rules relating to safety, welfare, food, 
quarters, and working conditions. It would not grant the 
union’s original demands for a closed shop, hiring from union 
halls, or the recognition of ship committees, though it would 
concede the basic nine-hour day for stewards and the same 
expiration date as that of the Pacific agreements. Wage scales 
would remain unchanged, unless either side wished to reopen 
the question of pay on 80 September 1938.” 

The conclusion of this agreement marked the first anni- 
versary of the National Maritime Union. During the course of 
its stormy first year of existence it had joined the Committee on 
Industrial Organisation, as expected ; had enrolled a membership 





1 See the New York Times, 17 March 1938, for an account of these elections, 
which were authorised and supervised by the National Labor Relations Board 
under the terms of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. This legislation, 
which guaranteed the right of collective bargaining, provided for the holding of 
elections, when necessary, to determine the workers’ own choice of representatives 
and bargaining agencies. 

2 A brief outline of the main provisions of this agreement may be found in 
the New York Times, 28 and 29 April 1938. 
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of about 52,000 ; had secured contracts with companies employ- 
ing about sixty per cent. of the unlicensed personnel on the 
Atlantic ; and had become the dominant influence in its field. 

While the status of seamen’s organisations was undergoing 
this rapid metamorphosis, however, several governmental agen- 
cies had also been busy. The Bureau of Maritime Inspection 
and Navigation published elaborate rules and regulations for 
the issue of the certificates of service and efficiency and the 
continuous discharge books which had been provided for in 
the legislation of 1936. But since many seamen feared that the 
new books might be used as a means of discrimination or black- 
listing, they protested so vigorously that Congress finally passed 
supplementary legislation which gave each individual seaman the 
right to choose between the continous discharge book and sepa- 
rate certificates of identification and discharge. This gave rise 
to further complications and necessitated additional regulations. 

The Maritime Commission conducted a survey of the mer- 
chant marine and published its findings, in condensed form, on 
10 November 1937.2, Although only a small portion of the docu- 
ment was devoted specifically to the labour problems of the 
shipping industry, the Commission did point out many short- 
comings and inadequacies of labour policies and conditions. In 
addition, it advocated the creation of a mediation board (to 
be patterned after a board which has been successful in the 
railway industry), the inauguration of a system of seamen’s 
training, and the substitution of continuous employment for the 
traditional practice of signing on and off for each voyage. It 
also issued, under separate covers, rules for the determination of 
working conditions, the modernisation and improvement of 
crews’ quarters, minimum manning scales, and minimum wage 
scales, on all subsidised vessels.* And, finally, committees of 
both the House and the Senate held a long series of hearings on 
a large and confused mass of proposed new maritime legislation. 

These legislative proposals were the spray thrown up by 
the breakers of conflict, discontent, and irritation, which were 
still piling up along the waterfront. If some causes of dispute 





1 See the New York Times, 4 May 1938. 

2 This document, printed by the United States Maritime Commission, was 
entitled “ Economic Survey of the American Merchant Marine”’. The material 
relating to labour is given on pp. 43-52. 

3 The minimum wage scales were based on the figure of $72.50 per month 
for able seamen. This was simply a continuation of the current wage ; but it did 
have the effect of changing this scale from a “ going rate” to a minimum rate. 
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had been settled, others had sprung up to take their places ; 
and consequently the number of unresolved issues remained 
large enough and baffling enough to constitute a constant poten- 
tial threat to the peace and continuity of shipping operations. 

Although the National Maritime Union had been strikingly 
successful in winning the support of a large proportion of Atlantic 
and Gulf seamen, the cleavages and animosities within the ranks 
of labour still continued. A rank-and-file movement protesting 
against the alleged undue power of Communists in determining 
union policies appeared within the Maritime Union itself ; and 
many charges and countercharges concerning the extent, signi- 
ficance, and justification, of “ red ” influences along the water- 
front were hotly debated. Employers insisted that many crews 
were inefficient, irresponsible, and woefully lacking in discipline. 
To this the unions replied that the only way to secure efficient 
and disciplined crews was to recognise and to encourage strong 
and responsible labour organisations. With this ultimate end 
in view, and in spite of (or perhaps because of) the divisions 
within labour circles, long-range plans were formulated for the 
eventual creation of a single national maritime federation which 
would include all waterfront workers and which would negotiate 
a single series of integrated and co-ordinated agreements for all 
groups on all coasts. 

Other sources of friction arose out of the relationship be- 
tween the seaman and various agencies and policies of the Govern- 
ment. Prominent among these was the question where to draw 
the line between mutiny and a strike. Difficult enough in the 
case of private vessels, this problem became still more compli- 
cated when it arose in connection with a vessel operated by the 
Government, through the Maritime Commission, on a purely 
commercial basis. The indictment and conviction, under a 
mutiny statute, of fourteen hands who had engaged in a sit-down 
strike on such a vessel led to bitter protests on the part of labour, 
and resulted in the further intensification of an attitude of cri- 
ticism and hostility towards the Maritime Commission.! The 





1 On 10 September 1937 certain seamen on the Government-owned freighter 
Algic, then in a safe harbour at Montevideo, engaged in a sit-down strike in connec- 
tion with certain local labour difficulties. The master was instructed to put the 
men in irons ; and on 16 December 1937 fourteen of them were found guilty of 
“ conspiracy ” and of “ endeavouring to revolt against the authority of the master ”’. 
The case is being appealed on the ground that this action was a strike in a safe 
harbour, and therefore not indictable under the mutiny statutes. For a discussion 
of some of the issues involved, see “ The Legal Implications of a Strike by Seamen ”’, 
in Yale Law Journal, May 1986 (45 Yale Law Journal 1181). See also the New 
York Times, 17 December 1987. 
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Maritime Union also criticised and opposed three different pro- 
posals for setting up mediation machinery for the shipping 
industry ; the plan of the Maritime Commission for creating 
training schools for seamen ; and the refusal of the Government 
to grant union preference in hiring crews for its commercially- 
operated vessels.! 

In view of the continuance of many old and familiar sources 
of disagreement and the frequent occurrence of new ones, the 
position of the American seaman remains to-day where it has 
been for many years, in a condition of tension and instability. 
But there are signs of progress which may point the way to the 
goal of satisfactory labour relationships. Some problems, such 
as those involved in the recognition of the right to collective 
bargaining, the improvement of crews’ quarters, the regulation 
of hours of work and of manning, and the definition of legal 
status, have been dealt with effectively. A beginning has been 
made in the ratification of the maritime labour Conventions of 
the International Labour Conference. Other questions affect- 
ing seamen have been discussed and seem likely to receive 
adequate attention within the near future. 

Still others, among which must be listed such vital matters 
as the serious study and scientific analysis of personnel relation- 
ships, the extension of the social security programme to seamen, 
the curtailment of labour turnover, the provision of an adequa- 
tely-planned non-charitable programme of educational, recrea- 
tional and welfare activities, and the gathering and _inter- 
pretation of accurate statistical and research data, have vir- 
tually been ignored. To this list of unsolved and practically 
unexplored problems must be added the still more fundamental 
questions arising out of the relationships between the American 
seamen, on the one hand, and foreign seamen, comparable Ame- 
rican shore workers, and a costly American shipping industry 
suffering under comparative disadvantages, on the other. 





1 For descriptions of these three plans of mediation, see the New York Times, 
12 and 17 February 1938. The plan presented by Mr. Kennedy, as Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, is given in full. The other two, proposed by Senator 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania, and by representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, received less attention. The proposed plan for training seamen is outlined 
in the New York Times, 14 March 1938, and the objections of the National Maritime 
Union are discussed in the issue of the same newspaper of 18 March 1938. Several 
incidents arising out of the refusal of Federal officials to grant union preference 
in hiring seamen are described in the New York Times, 1 and 2 April 1938. 
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Practical Measures to Alleviate the Immediate 
Social Effects of Dismissals 


The Advisory Committee on Management! set up by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in 1936 was called u by 
its agenda to consider at its meetings in 1937 and 1938 the socia effects 
of certain forms of rationalisation, namely: “ rationalisation”’ as 
elimination of surplus works or technical equipment, and “ rationali- 
sation”? as rapid and intensive mechanisation of production. The 
members of the Committee considered the simultaneous and large-scale 
dismissals of staff, often connected with these two as well as with other 
forms of rationalisation, to be those of its immediate social effects most 
urgently requiring consideration. Therefore, they felt it the Committee’s 
duty to study carefully the problem of dismissals with a view to suggesting 
practical measures, ‘ohich would enable individual undertakings to 
alleviate, so far as may be within their power, the immediate hardship 
connected with the more important dismissals of their own staff. 

The Committee, therefore, at its third session on 2 and 3 May 1938, 
— unanimously the following conclusions to which the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its Eighty-fourth Session, 
on 31 May 1938, by 20 votes to 6, authorised the Office to give the 
widest possible publicity. 


Considering that various economic occurrences, such as the elimi- 
nation of surplus works and technical equipment, the rapid and exten- 
sive mechanisation of production, etc., may involve immediate serious 
social consequences for the workers and in particular expose them 
to sudden dismissal ; 

Considering that it is part of the duty of the Advisory Committee 
on Management, in view of its composition and powers, to suggest 
practical measures which would alleviate considerably such serious 
effects, 





1 The Committee is composed of 9 members of the Governing Body (3 from each 
group—Government, Employers’ and Workers’ representatives) and 6 experts, 
4 of whom were appointed on the proposal of the International Committee on 
Scientific Management. 
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The Committee has drawn up a list of practical measures enabling 
individual undertakings to alleviate the immediate social effects of 
dismissals of staff. 

These measures, which, taken together, would seem to constitute 
the essential elements of a sound social policy with regard to dismissals, 
may be classified under the following heads : 

Preliminary measures calculated to postpone or reduce to the strict 
minimum, or even avoid dismissals ; 

Measures for organising inevitable dismissals in the most appro- 
priate manner, taking into account all the psychological and moral 
issues involved ; 

Measures to help workers who are dismissed ; 

Measures of adjustment among the remainder of the staff ; 


General measures. 
PRELIMINARY MEASURES 


The dismissal of staff should be considered merely as a last resort 
to be adopted by a management conscious of its social responsibilities 
only after it has exhausted all possible means of maintaining, by all 
appropriate economic measures, employment on the same level, and 
thus postponing, or at least reducing to the strict minimum, the 
proposed dismissals. 

The measures of this kind include in particular : (1) the reduction 
of hours of work ; (2) transfer to other services. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


This may take the form of a temporary reduction in the working 
hours of the undertaking (short time) when it is found necessary to 
reduce output for a short period as the result of an economic depression. 
It may also be a stabilising measure when, as a result of the progressive 
mechanisation of manufacturing processes or the adoption of automatic 
processes, output at any given moment exceeds the market possibilities. 
If the increased output resulting from mechanisation finds a ready 
market the permanent reduction of hours of work with the maintenance 
of the level of the standard of living is a suitable means of enabling 
the workers to share in the advantages of technical progress. Thus 
the reduction of hours of work prevents the use of labour-saving 
machinery from resulting in the elimination of labour. It can also 
postpone and reduce the number of dismissals due to the elimination 
of surplus machines or undertakings. 


Transfer to Other Services in the Same Undertaking 


This is another effective means of avoiding dismissals. Transfer 
to other occupations, if carefully thought out and wisely organised, 
may involve certain problems of occupational adaptation and retrain- 
ing. There will sometimes be financial obstacles if the market position 
makes it impossible to increase output, and therefore to employ a 
large number of workers in other sections of the undertaking in ques- 
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tion. These obstacles can often be avoided if an employer who decides 
to introduce technical improvements prepares not only a technical 
programme, but also a plan for the utilisation of staff which will 
enable him to see how dismissals could possibly be avoided. 

There can be no doubt that dismissals going beyond isolated 
individual cases will not be realised by the staff as being due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the employers’ control unless steps have first 
been taken to avoid dismissals or reduce their number by shorter 
working hours or by the transfer of workers to other branches of the 
same undertaking, so far as economic possibilities allow. 


ORGANISING MEASURES 


When dismissals are found to be inevitable, they must be organised 
in the most appropriate manner so that they are carried out in orderly 
fashion and in accordance with the principles of justice and humanity. 

These organising measures may be classified as follows : (1) selec- 
tion of workers for dismissal on the basis of objective criteria ; 
(2) informing the staff in advance of any plan of restriction or mechani- 
sation ; (3) spreading dismissals carefully over a certain period. 


Selection of Workers for Dismissal 


Even when quite a considerable number of workers have to be 
dismissed, the dismissal of them all at the same time or the haphazard 
selection of those who must go should be avoided. An impartial 
selection carefully carried out will avoid giving the staff the impression 
that they are being treated in an arbitrary fashion, and will lead even 
those selected for dismissal to realise that they are being treated 
justly and humanely. 

In order to produce this impression it is necessary to follow the 
rules mentioned below : 


(a) The procedure for the selection of persons for dismissal, even 
when the actual dismissal is in the hands of subordinate officials 
(factory managers, foremen, etc.), should be entrusted to a person 
(e.g. the staff manager) or to an office (personnel office) forming part 
of the supreme management of the undertaking. 

(b) The principle of treating each case individually should be 
strictly followed even when a large number of workers must be dis- 
missed. One or more persons should be appointed to be responsible 
for seeing that each case is studied individually on its merits. These 
persons (e.g. social secretaries, workers’ superintendents, or foremen) 
should be known to the staff and available for consultation by any 
person wishing to give or receive useful information concerning the 
proposed selection. 

(c) The selection should be carried out in the light of clearly 
defined objective criteria, which should be classified and weighted 
in accordance with an order of importance drawn up in advance. 
The criteria which might be used for this purpose may include age, 
length of service, occupational qualifications, output, permanent 
residence, family responsibilities, state of health, and chance of finding 
other employment, etc. 
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(d) The selection should be carried out, especially in large under- 
takings, on the basis of complete staff lists showing all the necessar 
details for each individual to enable the scale of criteria to be applied. 
The results of the selection should be drawn up in writing in the form 
of lists of dismissals, set forth if possible by occupational categories 
and containing the names in an order of urgency which will be expressed 
in as objective a manner as possible. 

(e) It is extremely desirable for the whole process of selection to 
be carried out in constant collaboration with representatives of the 
staff (trade unions, shop stewards, etc.). It will also be well, in order 
to ensure impartiality, to reserve the right for the management to 
revise the first selection made by the subordinate services. 


Informing the Staff in Advance 


It is not sufficient to pay strict attention to the period of individual 
notice that must be given under certain laws or under certain collective 
agreements or individual contracts. It is extremely valuable, both 
from the moral and from the practical points of view, to inform the 
employees of any plan for cutting down staff as soon as possible after 
this decision has been reached by the management, as well as of the 
arguments which led to such a decision. 

This preliminary notice might be given at the same time to all 
outside bodies, official or otherwise, that are concerned and that are 
capable of taking preparatory steps to mitigate the consequences of 
these dismissals. 


In this way the ground could be cleared for dismissal and various 
measures for helping the dismissed workers could be taken well in 
advance. The psychological consequences of sudden dismissal can 
thus be avoided. It goes without saying that a general notification 
might precede but can never replace the individual notice of dismissal 
prescribed by law in certain countries or required under collective 
agreements or individual contracts. 


Spreading Dismissals over a Certain Period 


This measure is desirable not only in the interests of the workers 
affected, but also for preventing congestion on the labour market and 
facilitating the normal working of the employment exchanges. It is 
much easier to take steps to alleviate the immediate social consequences 
of dismissals when only a limited number of workers are affected 
on each occasion, instead of a large body dismissed simultaneously. 
Steps should therefore be taken to organise dismissals in groups in 
accordance with objective criteria, the groups being dismissed at 
fixed intervals over a specified period. 


MeasurEs TO Hetp DismMisseED WorKERS 


There is no need to discuss in detail the various measures, such as 
unemployment insurance, pensions, allowances, loans, etc., established 
by legislation or agreement or by official organisations in various 
countries. Most of these are compulsory measures intended to alleviate 
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the social consequences of dismissal after a certain lapse of time. 
When the official social obligations of this type do not exist or are 
inadequate, it is for the individual undertaking to take the initiative 
by establishing pensions funds, unemployment relief funds, etc. 

Apart from these general measures to deal with long period con- 
sequences, an undertaking that is conscious of its social responsibilities 
will feel obliged to take more definite and more immediate steps to 
help members of the staff whom it is obliged to dismiss. These may be 
of two kinds : (a) material assistance ; (b) occupational assistance. 


Material Assistance 


The most widespread, because it is the most natural, form of direct 
material assistance to dismissed workers is the payment of a certain 
compensation or dismissal wage which may be considered as a prolon- 
gation of wages. The sums paid are generally equal to the full wage 
or a fraction of the wage for a certain period ranging from half a month 
to three months. Often also, lump sum compensation is paid in accord- 
ance with a certain scale as, for example, one month’s wages for each 
year of service. Compensation for dismissal is provided for employees 
under certain national laws, and also in some collective agreements. 
It may therefore be considered as a measure of social policy which 
is often left to private initiative, but which can quite well be regulated 
by agreement or by legislation. 

The employer may, however, contribute in other ways to alleviate 
some of the other material burdens which workers have to bear imme- 
diately after their dismissal. He may, for example, allow them for 
a certain time to occupy the same dwelling under the same conditions, 
or to continue to receive certain allowances in kind (heating, light, 
reduction in the price of certain articles, etc.), or he may refund the 
whole or part of the travelling or removal expenses or double rent 
involved in the workers’ dismissal. 


Occupational Assistance 


There are quite a number of ways in which an undertaking which 
has the interests of its dismissed workers at heart can help them to 
find fresh employment. A few of those which have proved successful 
in practice are indicated below. 


(1) Close collaboration with employment exchanges as soon as 
dismissals appear imminent ; 

(2) The issue of special certificates of recommendation with a 
detailed description of the workers’ occupational qualifications and 
full personal details ; 

(83) Getting into contact with undertakings with which the firm 
has business relations with a view to securing engagements for the 
workers who have been dismissed (customers, suppliers, or even 
competitors) ; 

(4) The undertaking which dismisses workers may refund their 
wages for a certain time or i y special bonuses to undertakings engag- 
ing the dismissed workers (Rowntree system) ; 
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(5) Mutual or collective arrangements between undertakings in a 
given district or centre for the placing of dismissed workers ; 

(6) Preparation of waiting lists to facilitate the re-engagement 
of workers by the undertaking itself; (Individual letters may be 
given to the workers suggesting the more or less definite possibility 
of re-engagement when additional workers are required. This may 
serve to prevent the dispersal of skilled staff—a measure that is in 
the interests of the undertaking itself as well as of the workers in 
question.) 

(7) Any measures for vocational pee oa or adaptation which 
may be applied by the undertaking, acting alone or in conjunction 
with other seodestalion, with a view to enabling the dismissed workers 
not only to change their employment but also to change their trade. 


Generally speaking it is desirable to give the training of juvenile 
workers a more scientific character in order to enable them to 
confront sudden technological changes, since experience shows in 
general that skilled and well-trained workers are less exposed to 
unemployment and can more easily secure re-employment than 
unskilled ones. 


MEASURES OF ADJUSTMENT AMONG THE REMAINING STAFF 


At first sight it might be thought superfluous to prescribe measures 
for alleviating the consequences of dismissal for persons who have 
not been dismissed. Nevertheless those who are retained in their 
employment will also feel certain effects of the reduction in staff, 
quite apart from the numerous social consequences of all kinds brought 
about by the mechanisation of production processes. Steps must 
therefore be taken to prevent bad feeling and to obviate the disad- 
vantages caused to the staff by the changes in question. 

This may be done by certain adjustment measures which may be 
classified under three heads: (a) occupational adjustments ; (b) wage 
adjustments ; (c) psychological adjustments. 


Occupational Adjustments 


Technical changes and dismissals of staff lead to changes in the 
allocation of tasks and transfers from one post to another. Steps 
should be taken to ensure the retraining and adaptation that may be 
necessary for workers who are transferred to a post that differs con- 
siderably from their previous one. The process of selection, which 
should be repeated if necessary, should lead eventually, after the ter- 
mination of the process of dismissal and transformation, to each 
worker holding the post for which he is best qualified. 


Wage Adjustments 


Without going into details of methods of remuneration, which are 
of great importance, especially in the case of mechanisation, it is 
necessary to draw attention to the principle that the workers who 
remain in employment should if possible be kept in posts at which 
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their remuneration is on the same scale as before the restriction or 
mechanisation process. It sometimes happens that the reduction of 
a worker to a lower grade is inevitable as, for instance, where there is 
no further employment for a foreman in that capacity and he is obliged 
to accept work as a skilled worker. In cases of this kind the reduction 
in wages should be carried out in successive stages, but the individual 
should be notified in advance of the total reduction. 


Psychological Adjustments 


The transformations under discussion may necessitate changes of 
post or occupation, which the workers find it difficult to accept. 
It is hard to give up an occupation in which one has acquired a certain 
skill or possibly even a certain reputation. The change from well- 
known premises to those which may be less pleasant may make the 
worker discontented. It sometimes happens, especially when staff 
is cut down, that some workers in a relatively high position (foremen 
or leading workers in a shift) are placed under the orders of others and 
thus come to subordinate positions in the undertaking. Here again, 
individual cases must be handled with tact and insight so as to avoid 
friction and discontent or even injustice, and to mitigate some of the 
consequences. 


GENERAL MEASURES 


The necessity for collaboration with staff representatives, with 
other undertakings, with official or private organisations, and with 
the public authorities, was brought out above when discussing various 
measures such as selection, notification of the staff in- advance, and 
assistance in finding fresh employment. 

These forms of external collaboration must, however, become 
more general, and be considered as fundamental principles to be 
applied throughout the whole procedure of dismissal. 


Collaboration with Staff Representatives 


This collaboration may be with existing bodies such as trade 
unions, but it may also prove desirable to set up a special body such 
as a joint committee to organise collaboration of this kind so as 
to ensure that the dismissal programme is carried out with justice 
and humanity. 


Collaboration with Other Undertakings 


Any concerted action between undertakings in the same industry, 
the same district, or the same centre, can help to facilitate consi- 
derably the thankless task of an undertaking which has to dismiss 
workers. 

The purpose of concerted action of this kind is either to facilitate 
the reabsorption of the dismissed workers in other undertakings or to 
provide for their material support by means of various funds or 
institutions set up jointly by the undertakings. 
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In the special case of the amalgamation of undertakings it may 
be well to set up a special committee to deal with staff matters within 
the body responsible for carrying through the amalgamation. 


Collaboration with Official or Private Bodies 
and with the Public Authorities 


These bodies include the following: trade unions of workers ; 
employers’ and industrial associations; employment exchanges ; 
organisations for vocational guidance; institutions for technical 
education and retraining; social service and welfare institutions ; 
local, district or national public authorities. 

The organisation of collaboration between the undertaking which 
had to dismiss workers and the above-mentioned bodies might well 
be entrusted to a co-ordination committee which could be set up under 
the auspices of the competent local authorities. 


The Mechanisation of Office Work 


The Advisory Commitiee on Management! was also called u by 
its agenda to consider at its meetings in 1937 and 1938 the subject of 
“The use of office machi and its influence on conditions of work of 
staff’. The Committee took into consideration in its examination of the 
question, a resolution on the same subject adopted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees at its fourth session in November 1936, 
and also a study prepared by the International Labour Office. * 

The Committee unanimously adopted the following conclusions, to 
which the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 
yy me Session, on 31 May 1938, authorised the Office, by 20 votes 
to 6, to give the widest possible publicity. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MECHANISATION IN WORKSHOPS 
AND IN OFFICES 


The question of the use of office machinery and its influence on 
conditions of work for staff was taken up by the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and by the Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment because they considered that the social consequences of the 
mechanisation of office work, although largely identical with those of 
industrial mechanisation, have certain special features which justify 
separate examination. 

The differences between the social consequences of the use of 
office machinery and those of the mechanisation of workshops reflect 





1 See above, p. 404. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1937, pp. 486-516. 
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the considerable differences that exist between work in a factory 
and work in an office. 

These differences lie both in the nature of the work which is mecha- 
nised and in the purpose of introducing machines for such work. 

It has been said that industrial mechanisation consists in “sup- 
porting, reinforcing, supplementing, and replacing, organic by mecha- 
nical processes”. If that definition is correct, it requires to be sup- 
plemented in its application to office work, because in an office there 
are not only manual processes but also mental processes which can 
be supported, reinforced, supplemented, and replaced, by mechanical 
processes. 

In addition to the earlier types of office machines, which were 
used merely for the material preparation and manipulation of docu- 
ments, there exist in more recent times new categories of machines, 
such as calculating and statistical machines, which can analyse the 
data contained in documents and thus perform operations formerly 
considered as mental operations. 

Another very important difference between the social consequences 
of mechanisation in industrial work and in office work results from 
the incentives of mechanisation in the two cases. 

The ultimate aim of mechanisation is the same as that of all indus- 
trial activity, namely, efficiency. In the case of industrial production 
the result is measured by the degree of profit obtained from the mecha- 
nised operation itself ; costs must be lowered and output increased. 
The mechanisation of office work, on the other hand, is often considered 
profitable even if it increases the actual office expenditure, provided 
that it improves the output of the whole producing unit of which the 
office is merely the administrative section. 


The fact that an employer who introduces office machinery often 
does not trouble about the immediate profit removes an economic 
obstacle which usually prevents unlimited investment in industrial 
equipment in the strict sense. There is therefore a risk of a tremendous 
expansion in the use of office machinery in consequence of the develop- 
ment of mechanisation in this field which may have more serious 
social implications than in the case of workshop mechanisation. 

Hence the necessity for undertakings conscious of their social 
responsibilities to consider the consequences for their own staff of 
the mechanisation of office work in particular as well as of mechani- 
sation in general. 2 


SocrAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE USE oF OFFICE MACHINERY 
AND MEASURES TO ALLEVIATE THEM 


The increasingly extensive use of office machinery affects the 
office worker in several ways : (1) physiologically and psychologically ; 





Definition adopted by the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
as a basis for its enquiry into the problem of mechanisation. 

2 Cf. “ The Use of Office Machinery and its Influence on Conditions of Work 
for Staff ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1937. 
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(2) in his employment and conditions of work ; (3) in his occupational 
status. 

This subdivision provides a natural basis for classifying the mea- 
sures that can be taken to meet the unfavourable consequences of 
mechanisation for the staff. 


Physiological and Psychological Consequences 


The relation of the employee to the machine may be of three 
different kinds : (1) some machines are merely instruments facilitating 
the performance of the whole or part of the worker’s task ; (2) other 
machines play a leading part and are in continuous use, themselves 
performing an operation in which the worker who assists and directs 
is still required to make a mental effort ; (3) in many cases the man 
is merely an attendant on the machine and becomes practically an 
additional piece of mechanism. 

These different situations involve consequences for the worker 
which, if often similar in character, are of varying degrees of acuteness. 
It is therefore necessary to consider in each practical instance what the 
situation is, so that account can be taken of these differences in any 
office in which an attempt is being made to overcome the psycholo- 
gical and physiological effects of mechanisation. 

These effects and the means of mitigating them may be judged 
in the light of two criteria : fatigue and monotony. 


Fatigue. 


The increase in fatigue which often results from mechanisation 
may be dealt with in the first instance by a more general use of motor 
power to drive appliances, and particularly to move heavy parts 
which require frequent manipulation. 

If operations are made more fully automatic this will help to reduce 
fatigue, but the effects may be the opposite of those which are aimed at, 
and therefore very careful preliminary study is always required in 
such cases. 

The fatigue noted among many office workers is frequently attri- 
buted to the fact that those who built the machines were concentrating 
on output and economy in construction and only subsidiarily consi- 
dering the necessity for adapting the machine to its user. 

Whatever truth there may be in that, there is every reason to 
welcome the contrary trend which is now appearing, although still 
in its early stages, in favour of adapting the machine and its acces- 
sories to the physical needs of the operator. 

With regard to ventilation, heating, lighting, and the suppression 
of noise, much more has been achieved, especially in large work- 
places. There is, however, no doubt that fatigue among workers 
could be still further reduced if more highly developed plant were 
introduced to purify and condition the air, to keep the temperature 
at a reasonable level at every season, to provide adequate lighting 


8 
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at the workplace at every hour of the day, to ensure the scientific 
adjustment of light rays, the suppression of cast shadows, and the 
complete elimination of noise and vibration. 


Monotony. 


The monotony of mechanised office work is due to its uniformity 
and its lack of technical interest. The effects of the uniformity and 
simplicity resulting from extreme divisicn of labour and accentuated 
by the standardisation of documents and appliances can be overcome 
by organising the work in such a way that the different employees 
are given different tasks in rotation. This can be done in practice 
by arranging for them to change over at fixed hours. 

Even when it is impracticable to organise the work in such a way, 
favourable results are always to be obtained by providing, as certain 
undertakings already do, for breaks, games, or gymnastics, at intervals 
during working hours. 

One remedy for the lack of technical interest from which office work 
suffers in comparison with industrial work is to provide the employees, 
by means of circulars, oral explanations, lectures, or discussions, with 
information as to the utility of their work and its place in the general 
activities of the office and of the undertaking as a whole. It is also 
good to introduce systems such as that of the suggestion box in which 
workers can submit their ideas as to the tasks on which they are 
employed. 

It should also be mentioned that the effects of fatigue and mono- 
tony can be indirectly alleviated by any measure which tends to make 
the workplace more pleasant and homely: cleanliness, decoration, 
flowers, music, etc. 


Consequences A ffecting Employment and Conditions of Work 


It is more difficult to assess the extent and development of tech- 
nological unemployment in the case of office work than in the case 
of factory work. Office machines, with the help of an attendant, 
perform tasks which would require several employees if done by hand, 
but on the other hand they enable the undertaking to register and 
check an enormous number of data which it would have been quite 
impracticable to compile but for mechanisation. This trend has been 
accentuated by the concentration of industry ; the huge offices belon- 
ging to large industrial concerns are highly mechanised, but the new 
categories of employees—machine operators—in these offices carry 
out a number of operations which had no counterpart before this 
administrative centralisation, and these certainly absorb part of the 
technological unemployment among office employees. 

A reduction of hours of work might possibly be contemplated as 
a remedy for the disadvantages of mechanisation for office workers. 

The present tendency to introduce piece rates or bonuses in office 
work is worthy of attention. They should be very carefully studied 
and adapted to the type of work for which they are required. A sys- 
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tem of remuneration dependent on the quantity of work performed 
should not lead to maximum output but to a suitable optimum out- 
put fixed in the light of physiological and social considerations. 


Occupational Consequences 


The evolution of office work as a result of mechanisation has 
introduced a much clearer distinction than formerly between managing 
staff and executive staff. Some of the workers—a minority—are 
normally required to solve problems and take decisions ; a somewhat 
larger group carries out material tasks which nevertheless require 
highly specialised training ; the great mass of employees is increasingly 
employed on uniform tasks with machines in which every detail is 
fixed in advance. The first group requires analytical ability and a sense 
of initiative, but practically all that is required of the third group is 
rapidity and accuracy in their work. This group is daily becoming 
numerically more important at the expense of the other two. The 
growth of this structure, which is entirely analogous to that which 
has long existed in the workshop, necessarily brings office workers 
closer to those engaged in the actual work of production. There are at 
present in any large office skilled workers who have gone through a 
long apprenticeship and specialised manual workers who have merely 
had a rapid training or often simply an explanation of their duties. 

This development may seem to involve a lowering of the intellec- 
tual standard required of the employee, but it may also be a means of 
reducing unemployment by making the workers who are engaged with 
machinery more interchangeable and reducing very considerably the 
time required for retraining them for other tasks. An employee has 
all the greater chance of finding other employment if his general 
education has been extensive, and it is to be hoped that this general 
education will not be neglected because of an undue desire for immediate 
results. Mention should be made here of the example given by certain 
undertakings which not merely train their employees to use machines 
but supplement this rapid apprenticeship by theoretical and practical 
courses of much wider scope. 

In spite of the considerable differences ! from the technical, phy- 
siological and psychological points of view between office work and 
that carried out in a workshop, it would seem that from the occu- 
pational angle present developments make it increasingly difficult 
to separate one category of workers from the other. Consequently, 
the social guarantees of every kind recognised as due to industrial 
workers should be granted equally to office employees, more especially 
by a general extension of social legislation and of the system of collec- 
tive agreements. 





1 See above, p. 412. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1988, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’, 
—_— “ figures not yet received ”’. 


” 39 ” 


99 t *” “ provisional figure *. 
“ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ”’. 


Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed 
* Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. ‘Average for the month. * Including “ Natives 
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TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


| AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 


in receipt of benefit 





Per 
cent. 


Number 


Per 


Number out. 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Applicants 
for work 


registered 








1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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-_ 


1,919,917" 


3,306,628 


1,353,000° 
1,353,000° 
1,891,956 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 


31,032 
45,669 
47,359 
84,767 
117,866 
120,454 
104,035 
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2,567,523* 
1,889,626 
1,109,914 


691,146 
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912,312 
509,257 


946,334 
507,649 
422,530 
338,355 
292,240 
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172,450 
156,185 
164,477 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
287,527 
261,768 
259,185 
231,313 


178,081 
176,308 
188,262 
224,166 
268,707 


190,000 


13.6 





200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 


349,663 
320,961 


261,840 
262,508 
277,749 
319,195 
368,637 
401,001 
396,000 
364,680 
403,643 
350,728 
274,627 
151,000t 





Base figure 


20,920,000T 


462,918f 


1,104,500T 








BELGIUM 


CANADA 


CHILE 





Unemployment insurance statistics 


Trade union 





Percentage 
unemployed * 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 





month) 


employment 


returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Days of un- 
Unemployed 


Applicants for 





per month’ 


Per 
Number ont. 


work registered 








Applicants for 
work registered 





1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
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16,103 
11,317 
12,636 
36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 
234,730 





154,531 
126,535 
108,845 
110,883 
109,971 
139,304 
178,953 
199,070 
196,006 
168,985 
158,932 
163,941 
154,436 
152,462 








361,185 8,142 4.9 
253,848 8,120 . 

283,434 11,488 

809,775 
2,476,071 
4,723,170 
4,710,445 
5,264,969 
4,835,337 
3,631,990 
3,006,027 
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13,541 
12,758 





3,382 
4,534 








931,880 


| 








» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated 
by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. ‘ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
camps. ® Revised series (including additional persons now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 
111,000). * Unemployed in receipt of relief from unemployment funds. * Standard month of 24 working days 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DANzIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) Spain UnitTgep States 





aes 


Employ- || Employ- Trade union Employ- 
Trade union ment ment a returns ment 

fund returns | exchange || exchange st stietin Percentage exchange 
statistics || statistics unemployed! statistics 
Unemployed Appli- Unem- Unemployed Unweighted Appli- 


cants | cants for 
ployed Weighted = 
Number | Per | for work || cistered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly tially a J . 
_ _ 


ee 





Saab ee ee 

















cent. |registered 


61,705 | 22.5 65,620 “ 
50,226 | 18.5 51,864 e 
42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 
39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 
53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,244 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 e 
81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 381,278 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 17,983 434,931 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 13,553 
1937 95,103 8,009 
1937 Aug. 65,853 2,984 
Sept. . 2,910 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 74,475T 


Base figure | 450,350T 
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Estonia | FINLAND GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employ- || Employ- | Statistics Unemployment insurance statistics 
same, | tt a nd ie yeas 
statistics || statistics atieties 





statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 

Unem- Applicants . Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed for work ed in receipt; tions for P Pe 

registered || registered of relief work Number pang Number | hae 


2,980 1,848 33,549 47,289 899,093 : 279,744 2.3 
2,628 1,724 4,834 | 980,326 . 309,903 . 
3,172 3,877 928 , 994,091 . 268,410 
3,089 8,009 2,514 | 1,464,347 t 526,604 
3,542 11,495 56,112 2,129,359 . 587,494 
7,121 17,351 273,412 * 2,254,857 . 573,805 
17,139 276,033 | 2,110,090 456,678 
10,011 345,033 | 1,801,913 368,906 
7,163 426,931 465,875 | 1,714,844 312,598 
4,796 431,897 | 475,272 || 1,497,587 : 251,379 
3,763 350,333 379,095 | 1,277,928 204,020 


1937 Aug. 2,794 311,315 334,521 1,148,487 208,941 
Sept. 3,450 332,217 194,997 
Oct. 3,705 347,669 179,856 
Nov. 362,551 222,204 
Dec. 389,626 326,026 

1938 Jan. 438,328 351,483 
Feb. 444,376 
March 433,817 
_ 424,636 

y 411,835 

June 

July 
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\ 390,868 
344,517 370,688 


480,569 * 



































Il 6s | 2 13,697,000 


1 Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * 1927-1934: the figures relate to the ist 
of the following month; since January 1935, applicants for work registered. * From July 1932 onwards, 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 29,891 persons 
wholly unemployed, and 975 persons unemployed owing to temporary stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-64 and 
17,164 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HUNGARY 


NETHERLANDS! 
INDIES 


IRELAND 


} ITALY 
1} 


JAPAN * 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange statistics 








| Social 


insurance 





exchange 
statistics 


Applicants for work 
registered 


fund 
statistics * 


|| Official estimates 





Unemployed 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


With claims} 
to unem- 


ployment Total 


| 
| 
| 


Wholly 


| unemployed | 








benefit 


Per 


Number on 





1937 
1937 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





1,091,271 
1,246,022 
1,237,880 
1,953,935 
2,636,805 
2,744,789 
2,520,616 
2,159,231 
2,036,422 
1,754,975 
1,484,399 
1,358,621 


13,881 l 
14,715 | 
15,173 || 
43,592" | 
52,305 | 
66,235 
60,595 
52,157 
52,048 
52,114 
48,359 


45,904 








1,339,204 
1,390,249 


1,773,116 


44,946 
45,187 
36,968 
46,132 
49,832 
50,442 
50,850 
47,423 
46,445 
45,415 











19,281 
20,210 
20,216 
20,139 
19,208 
18,330 
18,150 
17,098 
16,861 
16,363 
15,961 


19,112 
18,364 











21,284 
22,487 
20,702 
22,398 


278,484 
324,422 
300,786 
425,437 
734,454 
1,006,442 
1,018,955 
963,677 
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| 356,044 


| 281,215 


| 265,845 


369,408 
422,755 


408,710 
372,941 


338,365 
295,561t¢ 
277,258 
275,938 


270,418 
270,592 * 
271,874* 
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Mexico 


NORWAY 


New ZEALAND 


PORTUGAL 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


Trade union fund 
returns 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment exchange statistics 


Employ- 
ment 





Unemployed 


(men) 


exchange 
statistics 





Applica- 
tions 
for work 
registered 


Number 


Unemployed 





ployed || Number 








Un- 
Per | employed * 
cent. 





Regis- 
tered 7 | 


\( 


In full-time 
subsidised 
employment 
not registered) 


| Total 


Un- 
employed 
registered 





1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 





3,131 
4,700 
5,617 
4,851 
8,709 
14,587 
8,156 
4,972 
4,825 
3,851 
3,014 


1,093 
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. 8.561 
* 6,502 
. 5,902 
75,695%| 7,175 
257,979 * 
339,378 || 14,790 
275,774 || 16,588 
234,538 || 15,963 
191,371 
186,904 
170,358 


161,012 
173,543 
157,693 
165,062 
171,190 
186,437 
215, 720f 
198,337t 








23,889 | 
21,759 | 
19,089 | 
19,353 

27.479 || 
32,705 
35,591 
35,121 | 
36,103 
32.643 

28,520 


20,045 
25,431 














| 5,318 


37 a 
| 


1,973 
2,563 
2,895 


41,431 

51,549 | 

46,944 * 

39,235 

38,234 

36,890 
o 


27,323 
25,053 
14,682 * 
11,276 
8,367 
8,056 
7,241 
6,695 
7,215 
8,314 
8,721" 
6,823t 





ms 
* 
* 
* 
5,000 
15,000 *° 
25,286 


18,477 
13,260 
. 


9,993 
11,397 
7 
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33,352 
25,255 
34,711" 
42,315 
43,057 
40,240 
39,637 
39,096 
39,045 
36,286 














Base figure | 


Tl 87,195 








* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 


} Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
’ For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government 


Month. 


Labour Bureaux. 


* Extended series. 


The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the 


* Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each menth. 


* Modified 


series excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at 


the end of 1937). we 


Estimates. 


" average for eleven moaths. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 
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Unemployment 
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statistics * 


Employ- 
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exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
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unemployment 
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Unemployed 


Applicants 
for relief 
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Number | Por cont. 
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29,716 | 10.6 
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112,118 
119,624¢ 
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332,772 
384,691 
414,512 
368,909 
317,812 
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385,983 
437,469 
439,278 
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372,433 
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332,049 
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10.7* 


10,212 
13,723 
46,540 
113,907 
164,054 
114,802 





21,723 
21,766 
19,184 
15,791 
12,463 
10,421 





Base figure | 


489,067T 


| 7 


2,696,191f ‘|| 


616,530t 


232f * 








RuMANIA * 


SwiTzERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 
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exchange 
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insurance 
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Unemployment 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Un- 
employed 
registered 


Percentage 
unemployed 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 








Number | Por cent. 


17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,371 
102,179 


184,555 


Wholly | Partially 





10,373 
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25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
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11,824 
8,380 
8,131 

12,881 

24,208 

54,366 

67,867 


82,468 
93,009 
71,130 
51,892 
51,876 
56,804 
71,002 
87,311 

95,722 
93,103 
66,631 

60,370 
56,108 
48,658 
49,703 
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291,332 
554,049 
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224,170 
184,167f 
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* || + +507,139f ~*| . i 1,734,400 ¢ 


1 Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
working days of insured workers during the month. ‘* Since 1935, percentage fend on the number of persons 
covered Ly compulsory social insurance schemes. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 7 Up to 
1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 
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STATISTICS 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries‘: 


The Colombian Family Budget Enquiry of 1936 
in Bogota’ 


This study of family budgets was undertaken as a basis for a 
new cost-of-living index, of which no scientific study had hitherto 
been made. In addition to supplying index weights the study contains, 
however, sociological data on living conditions among these families, 
to enable the Government to take up the matter of improving the 
living conditions of the working class on the basis of full information. 
It is proposed to extend the enquiry to other important cities and 
regions of the country. 


METHODS 


The theoretical basis of the study was prepared by the Centre of 
Statistical Studies and Co-ordination *, and followed in general the 
recommendations of the Third International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians ; the practices adopted in different American and Euro- 
pean countries, and those of Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil, in parti- 
cular, were studied for suggestions of the best methods to be adopted. 

A preparatory study was first made in June 1936.‘ Special agents 
went from house to house in Bogota, principally in workers’ districts, 
and noted the families’ expenses for one week. This study furnished 
the basis for a detailed list of the principal articles of consumption, 
especially food, among the working class. 





1 For summaries of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’ ; 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934 : “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928-1929 ”’; 
No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; No. 6, Dec. 
1934: “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 1929- 
1931”; Vol. XXXII, No. 3, March 1935: “The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1983 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1980 ” ; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 
1934” ; Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget 
Enquiries in Latin America * (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico) ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, 
Dec. 1986: “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in the 
United States” ; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1937 : “ The Bombay Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1932-1933 ” ; No. 5, Nov. 1937 : “ The Danish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1931 ” ; No. 6, Dec. 1937 : “ The Budget of a Family in Moderate Circumstances 
in Iran” ; Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, Feb. 1938 : “ The South African Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1936” ; No. 4, Apr. 1938 : “ The Ahmedabad Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933-1935 ” ; No. 6, June 1938 : “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1934-1935 
and 1935-1936 ” ; Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938 : “ Budgets of Families Living 
on Moderate Incomes in San Francisco ”’. 

2 Colombia. CoNTRALORiA GENERAL: Anales de Economia y Estadistica, 
Vol. I, No. 1 : “ El Costo de la Vida de la Clase Obrera en Bogota ’’, by Paul Herm- 
BERG. 

3 CoNTRALORIA GENERAL DE LA REPUBLICA : Informacién Econémica de Colom- 
bia, 15 March 1936. 

4 ConTRALORiIA GENERAL DE LA Reptsuiica: Informacién Econémica de 
Colombia, 15 July 1936, pp. 1-7. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS, AVERAGE NUMBER 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, AND CONSUMPTION UNITS PER FAMILY, 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY 





Number Number Average number Average number 
of families of persons gainfully employed of consumption units 
per family per family 





40 120 
52 208 
44 220 
41 246 
23 161 
16 128 

9 89 
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TABLE II. OCCUPATIONS OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS 





Gainfully employed family members 





Occupation Number of males Number of females 

- |whose daily wages were| whose daily wages were 
Over 1 peso Over 1 peso 
1 peso or less 1 peso 











employed 





All gainfully em- 
ployed 

W: earners : 
anufacturing 
Transport 
Building 
Printing 
Labourers 

Salaried employees 

Craftsmen * 

Small tradesmen 


116 
62 
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sags 
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2 Including 5 males and 1 female for whom details are not given. 
* Including their helpers (operarios). 


TABLE III. SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF FAMILY INCOME 





Number Average Average daily income per family | 





daily earnings 


Source of income gainfully per worker 


employed Per cent. of 


Pesos total income 





i) 
% 
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aa Gh came 343 
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Husbands 
Wives 66 


al 

Daughters 
Male relatives 
Female relatives 

Income from other 
sources 


eoresss 
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Total income 
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* Figures calculated by the International Labour Office. 
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The definitive enquiry for Bogota covered income and expenditure 
during the month of September 1936. Household books were distrib- 
uted among both working and middle-class families. Special agents 
visited clerks’ and wage-earners’ families daily and supervised the 
entries carefully. The books contained printed lists of all the articles 
of consumption as shown in the report of the preliminary study. They 
also included a table with spaces for entries of earnings and other 
receipts, the number of persons in the family with their sex and age, 
principal gainful occupation, and degree of education, and entries 
relating to characteristics of the dwelling, clothing, and furnishings. 


THE Fami.ies STUDIED 


The final report is based on data for 225 families whose account 
books were suitable for use. It included principally families of the 
better-paid class of manual workers, with a few small tradesmen and 
salaried employees. Also included were a small group of labourers 
(peones), who were considered to approximate, in their wages or 
mode of living, to the upper class of workers. No family of less than 
three members was studied. 

Table I shows the distribution of the families according to size. 
The average family contained 5.2 persons, 1.5 persons gainfully 
employed, 2.1 children under 15 years of age, and 4.0 consumption 
units!, In every 100 families there were 85 fathers, 98 mothers, 
139 sons, 140 daughters, 11 male relatives, 37 female relatives, and 
11 servants. Half the families of the survey (51 per cent.) had 
two children or fewer. Two-thirds contained not more than three 
children.? Slightly over half the families were classed as wage earners, 
the next largest group being independent craftsmen and their helpers. 
About half the males received more than 1 peso per day, and half 
1 peso or less, the peso being taken, in lieu of a better basis of 
classification, as the dividing line between skilled and unskilled 
workers. Practically all the women workers received less than 1 peso 


per day. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Source of Income 


Average daily earnings of employed men were 1.29 pesos, of 
employed women 0.59 peso. The fathers’ wages on the average con- 
tributed only 67.1 per cent. of the family income, the sons’ 9.1 per 
cent., wives’ 10.3 per cent., and daughters’ 6.4 per cent. The total 





1 The scale used was that of the 6th and 7th Annual Reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, 1891-92, Part III, Cost of Living. According to 
this, children under 4 were counted (in terms of the adult male = 1.00) as 0,15; 
children 4-6, 0.40 ; children 7-10, 0.75 ; children 11-14, 0.90; males over 15, 1.00; 
females over 15, 0.90. 

2 To test the representativeness of the sample, the age and sex distribution 
of the members of the families included was compared with that of the inhabitants 
of a workers’ district, Recuarte, and found to correspond fairly closely. A lower 
percentage of men aged 15 to 35, and a higher percentage of children under 10, 
in the family budget enquiry are probably attributable to the fact that persons 
living alone were excluded from the sample. 
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family income from all sources per day averaged 1.69 pesos, of which 
95.7 per cent. was from earnings and only 4.3 per cent. from other 
sources. 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE 





Families with monthly expenditure per consumption unit 
All of (pesos) : 
families 
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? Tobacco, which in the source is included with Food, is here grouped with Miscellaneous. 
* Including amortisation payments on owned homes. 
* Percentage for food and miscellaneous computed by the International Labour Office. 


Expenditure 


Table IV shows the distribution of expenditure in the principal 
groups—food, rent, water and light, fuel, clothing, and miscellaneous. 
Food takes a very high proportion of the total budget, 63.7 per cent., 
much higher than that shown in budget studies of most other coun- 
tries. Rent, including water and light, takes 17.9 per cent. of the 
budget, fuel 6.2 per cent., clothing only 1.3 per cent., and miscella- 
neous items 10.9 per cent. 











STATISTICS 


Expenditure and Size of Family. 


Tables are given in the report showing average expenditure per 
family, per person, and per consumption unit, for families with dif- 
ferent numbers of members. On the one hand, expenditures per family 
increase by 73 per cent. from 39.62 pesos in the families of 3 members 
to 68.66 pesos in the families of 9 to 12 members, while on the other 
hand expenditures per capita decrease by 47 per cent. and expen- 
ditures per unit by 43 per cent. The distribution of expenditure in 
families of different sizes shows that food represents a slightly larger 
percentage of the total budget (71.4 per cent.) for the families of 
9 to 12 persons than for the families of 3 persons (64.2 per cent.). Rent, 
water, and light, however, amount to 19.2 per cent. for the families 
of 3 members and 13.1 per cent. for the families of 9 to 12 members. 
Fuel and clothing expenditures show no definite relationship to size 
of family. 


Expenditures at Different Economic Levels. 


Expenditures at different economic levels as measured in terms of 
expenditure per consumption unit are also shown. The average 
percentage expenditure for food, excluding tobacco, (63.7) is maintained 
at a very high level in all groups in Bogota. Except for the small 
group of families (5) at the lowest level of expenditure per consump- 
tion unit, the highest percentage (65.8 per cent.) is found in the group 


of 12-15 pesos per month per unit, after which it falls to the lowest 
point (58.3 per cent.) in the group with the highest per unit ‘expen- 
diture. The percentage for rent, water, and light, fluctuates very 
little. Fuel shows only irregular fluctuations. The clothing and mis- 
cellaneous percentages in general increase with increasing expenditure 
per consumption unit. 


Food. 


The distribution of expenditure on the different groups of foods 
shows well-defined trends from the lowest to the highest economic 
level (table V)*. The percentage expenditure for carbohydrates 
decreases : bread and cereals from 30.1 per cent. to 19.5 per cent. of 
total food expenditure ; sugars from 7.1 per cent. to 4.0 per cent. ; 
and potatoes from 13.1 per cent. to 7.2 per cent. Expenditure for 
meat and fish on the other hand increases from 11.5 per cent. to 17.6 
per cent., and the milk, milk products and eggs group increases from 
5.8. per cent. to 13.1 per cent. Fresh vegetables and fruits increase 
from 1.9 per cent. to 5.4 per cent. The quantities consumed per unit 
of every group of foodstuffs, however, increase from the lowest to 
the highest economic level. 





1 The food classification is that of the International Labour Office in its sum- 
maries of family budget studies. 
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TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF 
All families Families with monthly expenditure per consumption unit of (pesos) ; | 
3-6 6-9 9-12 
Monthly — 
Wonthly : Monthly Monthly Monthly | 
Food group quan- a Monthly expenditure Monthly expenditure expenditure | 
tity quan- per unit quan- per unit quan- per unit | 
per unit Percent|,."”,; Per cent|,."2, it Per conti." 2. Per cent! 
(kg-") |Pesos | of food Pik ni) Pesos | of food Pike’) Pesos} of food Pike.) Pesos| of food 
expenditure penditur 
Bread 2.00 0.78 10.2 0.92 0.37 11.9 1.56 0.63 12.6 1.80 0.72 10.7 | 
Rice 1.50 0.36 4.7 0.80 0.20 6.4 0.92 0.23 4.6 1.40 0.35 5.2 
Maize 1.30 0.12 1.6 0.70 0.07 2.2 1.00 0.10 2.0 1.20 0.12 1.8 | 
Oats 0.10 0.06 0.8 0.10 0.04 1.3 0.08 0.03 0.6 0.08 0.03 0.4 
Flour 0.70 0.12 1.6 0.70 0.12 3.8 0.60 0.10 2.0 0.50 0.09 1.3 
Maize soup (cuchuco) 0.40 0.06 0.8 0.15 0.02 0.6 0.39 0.05 1.0 0.39 0.05 0.7 | 
Wheat soup (cuchuco) | 0.30 0.05 0.7 0.15 0.03 1.0 0.20 0.04 0.8 0.25 0.05 0.7 | 
Barley soup (cuchuco) | 0.30 0.06 0.8 0.33 0.06 1.9 0.28 0.05 1.0 0.28 0.05 0.7 
Pastry 0.10 0.06 0.8 0.04 0.02 0.6 0.06 0.03 0.6 0.09 0.04 0.6 | 
Bread and cereals 6.70 1.68 22.0 3.90 0.94 30.1 5.11 1.27 25.5 6.10 1.51 22.5 
Beef 2.10 0.80 10.5 0.44 0.17 5.4 1.23 0.48 9.6 1.85 0.72 10.7 
Meat-bones 1.10 0.33 4.3 0.62 0.18 5.8 0.76 0.22 4.4 1.00 0.29 4.3 
Pork 0.10 | 0.04] 05 — |—|] — 0.05 | 0.02} 0.4 | 0.07 | 0.03| 04 | 
Lamb 0.10 | 0.02] 03 — |/-—| — 0.02 | 0.01} 02 | 0.05 | 0.02| 03 | 
Poultry 0.10 | 0.06| 0.8 —_ — 0.01 | 0.01} 02 | 0.05 | 0.04] 06 | 
Fish 0.01 | 0.01] 0.1 — — _ 0.01 | 0.01] 0.2 = —}|—| 
| 
Meat, fish, etc. 3.50 1.25 16.4 1.06 0.36 11.5 2.08 0.75 15.0 3.02 1.10 16.4 | 
Lard 0.30 0.24 3.1 0.06 0.05 1.6 0.23 0.18 3.6 0.28 0.22 3.3 | 
Vegetable fat 0.20 0.14 1.8 0.13 0.09 2.9 0.07 0.05 1.0 0.13 0.09 1.3 | 
Fats (exclud. butter) 0.50 0.38 4.9 0.19 0.14 4.5 0.30 0.23 4.6 0.41 0.31 4.6 | 
Milk 4.00 0.39 5.1 1.40 0.14 4.5 2.10 0.21 4.2 3.20 0.32 4.8 | 
Butter 0.10 0.05 0.7 0.01 0.01 0.3 0.01 0.01 0.2 0.03 0.03 0.4 | 
Cheese 0.10 0.05 0.7 0.01 0.01 0.3 0.03 0.02 0.4 0.05 0.04 0.6 | 
Eggs 5.6 0.20 2.6 0.6 0.02 0.6 1.7 0.06 1.2 4.0 0.14 21 | 
Milk, milk products, 
and eggs oo 0.69 9.0 — 0.18 5.8 — 0.30 6.0 — 0.53 7.9 
Potatoes 9.90 0.82 10.7 5.00 0.41 13.1 7.00 0.58 11.6 9.00 0.75 7 2 
Yucca 0.90 0.08 1.0 0.90 0.08 2.6 0.60 0.05 1.0 0.90 0.08 1.2 
Parsnips 0.90 0.09 1.2 0.90 0.08 2.6 0.60 0.05 1.0 1.00 0.09 1.3 
Kidney beans 0.20 | 0.05 0.7 0.10 | 0.03 1.0 0.10 | 0.03 0.6 0.16 | 0.05 0.7 
Mazagan beans 0.50 0.09 1.2 0.20 0.03 1.0 0.40 0.06 1.2 0.53 0.08 1.2 
Bastard chick peas 0.90 0.16 2.1 0.62 0.11 3.5 0.56 0.10 2.0 0.84 0.15 2.2 
Chick peas 0.10 0.02 0.3 0.07 0.02 0.6 0.07 0.02 0.4 0.07 0.02 0.3 
Lentils 0.04 0.02 0.3 —- —_ _ 0.02 0.01 0.2 0.05 0.02 0.3 
Vegetables (fresh) a 0.09 1.2 — 0.03 1.0 —_— 0.04 0.8 os 0.08 1.2 
Bananas 13 0.12 1.6 1 0.02 0.6 2 0.05 1.0 3 0.09 1.3 
Fruit —_ 0.11 1.4 _— 0.01 0.3 —_ 0.06 1.2 — 0.08 1.2 | 
Vegetables and fruit -— 1.65 | 21.6 — 0.82 | 26.0 _ 1.04 | 20.8 _ 1.48 | 22.1 | 
Sugar 0.40 0.08 1.0 0.17 0.03 1.0 0.28 0.05 1.0 0.28 0.05 0.7 
Brown sugar 1.90 0.26 3.4 1.40 0.19 6.1 1.50 0.20 4.0 1.80 0.24 3.6 | 
Chocolate 0.90 0.47 6.2 0.34 0.18 5.8 0.64 0.34 6.8 0.80 0.42 6.3 
Salt 1.00 0.08 1.0 0.63 0.05 1.6 0.75 0.06 1.2 1.00 0.08 1.2 | 
Spices _ 0.05 C.7 — 0.02 0.6 — 0.02 0.4 — 0.03 0A | 
Garlic 0.10 0.02 0.3 0.05 0.01 0.3 0.03 0.01 0.2 0.05 0.02 0.3 
Miscellaneous food _ 0.96 | 12.6 — 0.48 | 15.4 os 0.69 | 13.8 _ 0.84 | 12.5 
Coffee 0.10 0.05 0.7 0.04 0.02 0.6 0.08 0.04 0.8 0.08 0.04 0.6 | 
Tea _— 0.01 0.1 — —_ —_ — — =. — 0.01 0.1 | 
Beer and soda water — 0.19 2.5 _— 0.02 = 0.07 1.4 a 0.14 eA | 
Spirits _ 0.02 0.3 _— _ — _ 0.01 0.2 = —_ — 7 
aize wine (chicha) 44 0.41 5.4 2.00 | 0.18 5.8 3.3 0.31 6.2 5.0 0.46 6.9 | 
Drinks — |068| 89 — |022/ 7.4 — |o43| 86 — |065; 9%7 | 
Meals taken outside ‘ 
the home _ 0.34 4.5 = _- — — 0.27 5.4 — | 0.29 4.3 | 
Grand total — | 7.63 | 100.0 — | 3.12 | 100.0 — | 4.99 | 100.0 — | 671 | 100.0 | 
u <i 

































































* Except for milk and maize wine (litres), and eggs and bananas (number). 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION 


STATISTICS 








Families with monthly expenditure per consumption unit of (pesos) : 



































12-15 15-18 18-21 21-30 
Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Month-| expenditure Month-| expenditure | Month-| expenditure | Month-| expenditure Food group 
lyquan-| per unit af 3 per unit ly diy per unit ly dty per unit 
uty Per cent P : : > 
t ‘er cent) nor t Per cent Per cent 
Mis) Pesos| of food Pig.) Pesos} of food Pikg.) Pesos} of food Pike) Pesos} of food 
expenditure expenditure 
2.25 0.90 10.2 2.28 0.91 8.6 2.65 1.06 8.7 2.95 1.18 8.3 Bread 
1.64 | 0.41 4.6 1.92 | 0.48 4.6 2.28 | 0.57 4.7 2.24 0.56 3.9 Rice 
1.10 0.11 1.2 1.80 0.18 1.7 1.50 0.15 1.2 2.50 0.25 1.8 Maize 
0.22 0.09 1.0 0.20 0.08 0.8 0.20 0.08 0.7 0.45 0.18 1.3 Oats 
0.80 | 0.13 1.5 0.80 | 0.13 1.2 1.10 | 0.19 1.6 1.40 | 0.24 1.7 Flour 
0.54 | 0.07 0.8 0.70 | 0.09 0.9 0.54 0.07 0.6 0.62 | 0.08 0.6 Maize soup (cuchuco) 
0.25 | 0.05 0.6 0.40 | 0.08 0.8 0.40 | 0.08 0.7 0.40 | 0.08 0.6 Wheat soup (cuchuco) 
0.28 0.05 0.6 0.39 0.07 0.7 0.56 0.10 0.8 0.39 0.07 0.5 Barley soup (cuchuco) 
0.13 0.06 0.7 0.28 0.13 2.1 0.26 0.12 1.0 0.28 0.13 0.9 Pastry 
7.21 1.88 21.2 8.77 | 2.15 | 20.4 9.49 | 2.41 19.9 | 11.23 | 2.78 19.5 Bread and cereals 
2.36 | 0.92 10.4 3.08 1.20 11.4 3.18 1.24 10.2 3.82 1.49 10.5 Beef 
1.17 0.34 3.8 1.48 0.43 4.1 2.31 0.67 5.5 1.97 0.57 4.0 Meat-bones 
0.07 0.03 0.3 0.13 0.06 0.6 0.07 0.03 0.2 0.27 0.12 0.8 Pork 
0.09 0.04 0.5 0.07 0.03 0.3 0.07 0.03 0.2 0.07 0.03 0.2 Lamb 
0.06 0.05 0.6 0.21 0.17 1.6 0.06 0.05 0.4 0.33 0.28 2.0 Poultry 
0.01 0.01 0.1 0.01 0.01 0.1 0.03 0.02 0.2 0.01 0.01 0.1 Fish 
3.76 1.39 15.7 4.98 1.90 18.0 5.72 2.05 16.9 6.47 2.51 17.6 Meat, fish, etc. 
0.34 0.27 3.0 0.44 0.35 3.3 0.51 0.41 3.4 0.35 0.28 2.0 Lard 
0.31 0.22 2.5 0.30 0.21 2.0 0.30 0.21 1.7 0.64 0.45 3.2 Vegetable fat 
0.65 0.49 5.5 0.74 0.56 5.3 0.81 0.62 5.1 0.99 0.73 5.1 Fats (exclud. butter) 
4.90 0.49 5.5 4.70 0.47 4.5 8.40 0.84 6.9 8.50 0.85 6.0 Milk 
0.06 0.06 0.7 0.10 0.10 0.9 0.09 0.09 0.7 0.19 0.19 1.3 Butter 
0.08 0.06 0.7 0.10 0.08 0.8 0.13 0.10 0.8 0.18 0.14 1.0 Cheese 
6.3 0.22 2.5 10.0 0.35 3.3 13.4 0.47 3.9 19.4 0.68 4.8 Eggs 
Milk, milk products, 
0.83 9.4 —_ 1.00 9.5 _— 1.50 12.4 a 1.86 13.1 and eggs 
12.50 1.04 11.7 13.75 1.14 10.8 13.25 1.10 91 12.40 1.03 7.2 Potatoes 
0.80 0.07 0.8 1.10 0.10 0.9 1.60 0.14 1.2 2.00 0.18 1.3 Yucca 
0.80 0.07 0.8 1.30 0.12 1.1 1.80 0.16 1.3 1.80 0.16 1.1 Parsnips 
019 |0.06| 0.7 | 0.16 | 0.05] 05 | 0.34 | 0.11 0.9 | 0.30 | 0.09 0.6 | Kidney beans 
0.60 0.09 1.0 0.93 0.14 1.3 0.93 0.14 1.2 0.73 0.11 0.8 Mazagan beans 
0.84 | 0.15 1.7 1.62 0.29 2.8 1.36 0.24 2.0 1.53 0.27 1.9 Bastard chick peas 
0.07 0.02 0.2 0.07 0.02 0.2 0.20 0.06 0.5 0.13 0.04 0.3 Chick peas 
0.05 0.02 0.2 0.09 0.04 0.4 0.07 0.03 0.2 0.09 0.04 0.3 Lentils 
— J 0.12 1.4 —_ 0.19 1.8 —_ 0.18 1.5 a 0.22 1.5 Vegetables (fresh) 
5 0.13 1.5 6 0.18 1.7 12 0.32 2.6 10 0.27 1.9 Bananas 
_— 0.10 1.1 —_— 0.19 1.8 —_ 0.33 2.7 a 0.29 2.0 Fruit 
_ 1.88 21.2 _ 2.45 23.2 —_— 2.81 23.2 — 2.71 19.0 Vegetables and fruit 
0.61 0.11 1.2 0.56 0.10 0.9 0.89 0.16 1.3 1.00 0.18 1.3 Sugar 
2.00 0.27 3.0 2.40 0.32 3.0 2.70 0.37 3.1 2.80 0.38 2.7 Brown sugar 
1.04 0.55 6.2 1.08 0.57 5.4 1.38 0.73 6.0 1.39 0.74 5.2 Chocolate 
1.10 0.09 1.0 1.25 0.10 0.9 1.50 0.12 1.0 1.75 0.14 1.0 Salt 
= 0.08 0.9 _ 0.11 1.0 — 0.10 0.8 a 0.12 0.8 Spices 
0.05 0.02 0.2 0.08 0.03 0.3 0.15 0.06 0.5 0.13 0.05 0.4 Garlic 
_ 1.12 12.6 _— 1.22 11.6 —_— 1.51 12.5 — 1.61 11.3 Miscellaneous food . 
0.12 0.06 0.7 0.16 0.08 0.8 0.18 0.09 0.7 0.24 0.12 0.8 Coffee 
= — —_ _ 0.01 0.1 — 0.01 0.1 —_ 0.05 0.4 Tea 
— 0.25 2.8 _ 0.24 2.3 — 0.43 3.5 os 0.54 3.8 Beer and soda water 
xy 0.03 0.3 _— 0.01 0.1 —_— 0.04 0.3 _ 0.03 0.2 Spirits 
45 0.42 4.7 5.7 0.53 5.0 fos 0.49 4.0 5.8 0.54 3.8 Maize wine (chicha) 
— 0.76 8.6 _ 0.87 8.3 _ 1.06 8.7 —_ 1.28 9.0 Drinks 
Meals taken outside 
i-— 0.49 5.5 a= 0.39 3.7 — 0.13 1.1 — 0.76 5.3 the home 
as Grand total 
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Housing. 

The data on housing, which are illustrated with photographs, show 
serious overcrowding and frequent lack of such facilities as water, 
lighting, and lavatories. The majority of the families live in one room, 
and the usual room is from 7.5 to 9.0 square metres in area and from 
2.5 to 3.0 metres high. Often the one room is also the kitchen and 
frequently lacks a chimney. The majority of the families share a 
single lavatory and water faucet among twenty to forty families. In 
many cases there is no lavatory at all. 


TABLE VI. DENSITY OF OCCUPATION OF DWELLINGS 





Dwellings of (rooms) : 
All 
dwellings 





3 4 





Number of families : 
total 
In rented dwellings 
In company houses 
In owned homes 
Average number of per- 
sons per room 





























Houstnc CONDITIONS 


Percentage of dwellings : 
Having light and water 
Having neither light nor water 
Having window on street 
Having floor of brick, tile, or packed earth 


Furnishings. 

The 1,172 persons included in the study had a total of only 441 
beds. Ten families had no bed whatever, and many of the people 
slept on mats on the brick or earth floors. 


Clothing. 

The very small amount spent on clothing is probably to be explained 
by the limitation of the study to a single month, September. The 
report points out that new clothes are purchased generally for reli- 
gious festivals, especially Holy Week, with the result that expendi- 
tures are irregularly distributed through the year and little clothing 
is bought in September, the month of the enquiry. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


The largest items of miscellaneous expenditure, except for tobacco, 
are those that might almost be considered necessaries : transport to 
and from work, soap and laundry, medicines and hygiene, etc. (table 
VII). Expenditure for soap per consumption unit is almost the same 





STATISTICS 


TABLE VII. EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





Average monthly expenditure per family (pesos) 





Families with monthly expenditure per consumption unit 
of (pesos) : 
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2 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


at all economic levels. Expenditure for drugs was higher than usual 
at the time of the enquiry because of an epidemic of influenza. 

Only approximately 20 per cent. of the 329 children aged 7 to 
15 attended school, making a total expenditure for instruction of 
0.85 to 1 peso per pupil. 

Union dues were paid by only 40 men and 8 women of all those 
studied. The payments were generally 0.15 peso for women and from 
0.10 to 1 peso for men. 

Other dues were principally for mutual-aid societies. 
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1937, et Rapport présenté par P. PoumLxor, inspecteur divisionnaire du travail et 
de la main-d’ceuvre, et [J. Lucius, auditeur au Conseil d’Etat. 57 pp. Melun, 
Imprimerie administrative, 1937. 


GERMANY 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront Zentralbiiro. Sozialamt. Deutsche Sozialpolitik. Zeit : 
30.6.1936 bis 31.8.1937. Berlin, 1937. vir + 252 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Board of Trade. Spindles Board. First Annual Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1937. 20 pp. 4d. 


Ministry of Health. Rural Housing. Second Report of the Rural Housing Sub- 
Committee of the Central Housing Advisory Commitiee. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1937. Iv + 35 pp. 9d. 


Unemployment Assistance Board. Report for the Year ended 31 December 1937. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 1v + 197 pp. 3s. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 4, 25 July 1938, pages 104-106. 
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INDIA 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon for the Year 
1936. Delhi, 1937. m1 + 40 pp. Rs. 1.6.0 or 2s. 3d. 


Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya for the 
year 1936. Delhi, 19387. mt + 45 pp. Rs. 1.4.0 or 2s. 


Report on the Conditions of Indian Labour in Malaya. By the Right Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H. New Delhi, 1937. 28 pp. 

The present report is the result of an enquiry made by the author as Delegate 
of the Government of India, in February 1937, at the invitation of the Malayan 
Governments. The recommendations made by Mr. Sastri for improving labour 
conditions include the restoration of the standard wages of 1928, the provision of 
houses of modern type, the control of the toddy (drink) shops, the settlement of 
Indian workers by the assignment of land and the issue of permanent titles by the 
Government, and especially the continuation of voluntary assisted emigration as 
against the kangany system of recruitment, which should be abolished. 


BENGAL 

Department of Industries. Colton Mill Industry in Bengal. By Mukul Gupta, 
M.A. Bulletin No. 75. Alipore, 1937. 62 pp. 6 annas, or 8d. 

With a brief survey of some dozen and a half cotton mills now existing in Bengal, 
the author shows the prospects of development of the cotton mill industry in that 
Province, which has labour and power resources as well as a large potential market. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. Report. Nagpur, Govt. Printing, 1938. 
47 pp., map, diagrams. Rs. 1.8.0. ; 

The Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of the Central Provinces and Berar 
was appointed on 11 March 1938 to examine the report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee and to report on the extent to which the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee could be applied in the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
Committee made a brief survey of the extent and distribution of the cotton industry, 
wages and cost of living, trends in productivity, and the financial position and 
profit margin, and found that the Bombay Committee’s recommendations could 
not be applied to the conditions in the Central Provinces and Berar owing to the 
differences in the cost of living, the level of wages, labour efficiency, and the extent 
of the wage-cut. The majority of the Committee recommended that, for this 
Province, 60 per cent. of the actual wage-cut should be restored, and that in‘addition 
where new rates have been adopted for new employees, since the cut of 1933, 60 per 
cent. of the difference between the new rates and the old rates should be added to 
the new rates. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med férslag rorande lan och bidrag av statsmedel 
till frimjamde av bostadsférsérjning for mindre bemedlade barnrika familjer i eg- 
nahem M. M. Jamte dirtill hérande utredningar. Avgivet den 11 November 1937 
av Bostadssociala utredningen. Statens offentliga utredningar 1937, 43. Stockholm, 
1937. 119 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Service Commission. Women in the Federal Service. Washington, 1938. 
v + 52 pp. 

This pamphlet has been issued by the Civil Service Commission in response to 
frequent enquiries. It opens with a historical account of the employment of women 
in the United States Civil Service, indicates the occupations open to them, quotes 
relevant legal provisions, and gives the proportion of women employed in certain 
services, and the number holding posts of various grades. There is a short chapter 
on the employment of married women, and one on training opportunities for women 
who wish to enter the Federal Service. 
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Department of Agriculture. Family Living in Knott County, Kentucky. By 
F. M. Wiiurams, H. K. Stresetine, I. G. SwisHer and G. S. Weiss. Technical 


Bulletin No. 576. Washington, 1937. 69 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages, Hours and Working 
Conditions in the Bread- Baking Industry, 1934. Bulletin No. 623. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1937. vim + 143 pp., illustr. 20 cents. 


—— —— Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Folding-Paper- Box 
Industry, 1933, 1934 and 1935. Bulletin No. 620. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. vit + 81 pp., illustr. 15 cents. 

—— —— Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Set-Up Paper- Box 
Industry 1933, 1934 and 1935. Bulletin No. 633. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1937. vii + 123 pp., illustr. 15 cents. 

Division cf Labor Standards. Inspection Manual. Suggested procedure 
for the enforcement of Safety and Health, Hours, Minimum Wage, Child Labor, 
Industrial Home Work, Wage Payment and Wage Collection Laws. Bulletin No. 20 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. x1 + 169 pp. 50 cents. 

This manual, which is published in loose-leaf form to permit revisions to be 
incorporated easily, represents the pooling by State authorities of the best admi- 
nistrative practices for securing compliance with labour laws. It is designed to 
help labour departments prepare their own handbooks, adapted to their own laws, 
administrative organisations, and policies. It gives the whole picture of the inspec- 
tion process with several suggested forms as aids to the inspector in bringing about 
the acceptance of higher standards for the protection of workers. 


National Resources Committee. Progress Report 1937. Statement of the Advisory 
Committee. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


Prison Industries Reorganisation Administration. Chart and Comment on Laws 
affecting the Labor of Prisoners and the Sale and Distribution of Prison-Made Pro- 
ducts in the United States. Bulletin No. 1. 1937. 8 pp., typescript. 


—— The Prison Labor Problem in Georgia. vi + 80 pp., typescript. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Farmers on Relief 
and Rehabilitation. By Berta Ascu and A. R. Mancus. Research Monograph VIII. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. xx + 226 pp., illustr., diagrams. 


CONNECTICUT 

Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and Earnings in the 
Men’s Pants Industry in Connecticut. Hartford, 1937. 21 + 19 pp., tables. Types- 
cript. 

NEW YORK 

Department of Labor. Division of Statistics and Information. New York Labor 
Laws enacted at the Extraordinary Session of 1936 and the Regular Session of 1937. 
Special Bulletin No. 192. Albany, 1937. 141 pp. 35 cents. 


Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner to the Beauty Shop Minimum Wage Board, relating to Wages and 
Other Conditions of Employment of Women in the Beauty Shop Industry, New York 
State. New York, 1938. 116 pp., typescript. Appendix, 96 pp., tables. 

The subjects covered in the report include the growth and present importance 
of the beauty shop industry in New York State, the size, character, and location, 
of shops, training schools, the relation of remuneration to experience, the legal 
regulation of the industry, previous studies, wages, methods of remuneration, 
hours, regularity of employment, and holidays. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation, 1937. A Collection 
of Papers comprising the Thirteenth Summer Session of the American Institute of 
Co-operation at Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 21-25 June 
1937. Washington, 1937. x11 + 694 pp. 
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American Planning and Civic Association. American Planning and Civic Annual. 
Edited by Harlean James. Washington, 1937. x + 404 pp. illustr. 

This book, which contains a collection of papers read at various conferences 
during 1937, deals with national, regional, State, metropolitan and county planning 
in the United States. Of particular interest are the sections on the national and 
State parks, in which a description is given of the growing use of these areas for 
recreation. 


Arbeiterkammer Luxemburg auf Anregung der Gewerkschaftlichen Lohnkom- 
mission. Die Kollektiv-Vertrige im Grossherzogtum Luxemburg. Remich. 242 pp. 


15 frs. 


Arbitration and the National Labor Relations Board. Compiled by Egbert R. 
NIcHOLS and James W. LocGan. The Reference Shelf, Vol. Il, No. 7. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. 345 pp. 

That the United States National Labor Relations Board should be empowered 
to enforce the arbitration of all industrial disputes is the subject selected by the 
Pi Kappa Delta Forensic Society for its 1937-1{38 debate. The material presented 
in this book as an aid to the debater includes, in addition to a general bibliography, 
a number of articles on issues arising out of the proposition. They deal with the 
following subjects: the Wagner Labor Relations Act and conditions under the 
Act, the National Labor Relations Board, collective bargaining and company 
unions, strikes and “ sit-down strikes ”’, the necessity of impartiality in government, 
and plans for substitute action. 


“ Atreya.’’ Towards Dry India. Foreword by S. Saryamurti. Madras, Dikshit 
Publishing House, 1938. 215 pp. Rs. 1.4.0. 

A study of the drink problem in India and the efforts at prohibition, with special 
reference to the Congress campaign against drinking and the inauguration of the 
reform in Madras. The Madras Prohibition Act of 1937, which has been applied 
successfully to one district since 1 October 1937 and will be extended to two more 
districts on 1 October 1938, as well as the rules made thereunder, are reproduced 


in an appendix. 


Baars, Dr. Ir. A. Openbare Werken en Conjuncturbeweging. Public Works 
Planning and the Business Cycle. Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut. Netherlands 
Economic Institute. Haarlem, Erven F. Bohn, 1937. 1x + 149 pp. 


Bakken, Henry H., and Schaars, Marvin A. The Economics of Co-operative 
Marketing. London, McGraw-Hill, 1937. vim + 583 pp. 24s. 

The purpose of this book is to present a comprehensive statement of the basic 
philosophy, the principles, and the practical methodology of co-operation. It is 
designed primarily as a college text-book and as a source of information for those 
who may teach this subject or come in contact with the realities of the movement 
through actual participation as member, director, or employee. The subject is 
treated under the following subheads : the evolution of co-operative buying and 
selling ; the economic philosophy of co-operative marketing in the United States ; 
legal aspects ; functional relationships of co-operative organisations ; co-operation 
in perspective. 


Barnes, Ralph M. Motion and Time Study. New York, John Wiley ; London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1937. 1x + 285 pp., illustr., diagrams. 

Time and motion studies, taken in this book as a unit, are defined by the author 
as “the analysis of the methods, of the materials, and of the tools and equipment 
used in the performance of a piece of work—an analysis carried on with the purpose 
of (1) finding the most economical way of doing this work ; (2) standardising the 
methods, materials, tools and equipment ; (3) accurately determining the time 
required by an average worker to do the task ; and (4) training the worker in the 
new method ’’. The book is rich in examples taken from industrial practice in Great 
Britain and the United States, but it does not use the results of time-study research 
in Germany, nor does the bibliographical list include the standard books of Hans 
Freund and of the German Institute of Work and Time Studies ( Reichsausschuss 
fiir Arbeitstudien, REF A). 
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Bernet, Dr. F. Enilastung der 6ffenilichen Verwaltung durch soziale Massnahmen 
der privaten Betriebe. Schriften des Zentralverbandes schweizerischer Arbeitgeber- 
Organisationen. No. 33. Zurich, Emil Riiegg, 1938. 28 pp. 

Welfare schemes adopted by private undertakings must, in the opinion of the 
author, be directed towards developing the initiative of those to whom assistance 
is given. The most important field of welfare activity for private undertakings is, 
no doubt, that of vocational training. The author gives a summary of what has 
been done in this direction in Switzerland by individual firms and by the employers’ 
organisations, and points out that, according to official statistics, unemployment 
among skilled and semi-skilled workers has diminished to a far greater extent than 
among unskilled workers. Schemes such as courses in housekeeping for workers’ 
wives, the establishment of circulating libraries, sewing clubs, etc., are designed to 
enable the worker to spend his income in the most rational way. Social workers 
have been employed in this connection with some success. As regards the problem 
of the aged worker, Swiss employers have, during the depression, endeavoured to 
maintain older workers in employment, even at considerable expense. Pension 
funds have also been established in a number of undertakings. In the opinion of the 
author, however, workers should strive to make up for the deficiencies of old age 
by acquiring and putting to profit practical experience. On the other hand, life 
insurance is considered a most suitable means of providing for old age. Some 
welfare schemes, such as the establishment of pension funds, have frequently, the 
author contends, made it more difficult for the older worker to find employment, 
workers over 40, for instance, often being debarred from entering public administra- 
tive service. Although since the depression employers have shown much good 
will in re-employing elderly workers, this question deserves special attention in 
view of the growing proportion of elderly persons in the population. Attention 
should also be paid to the problem of the employment of persons whose working 
capacity is below the normal standard. The employers’ main task, however, the 
author concludes, will always be to create employment. 
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Lainc. Foreword by The Right Honourable Sir Robert BorpEN. Introduction by 
James Brown Scott. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : Division of 
Economics and History. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1938. xxvu + 567 pp. $6. 


Chapin, F. 5S. and Queen, S. A. Research Memorandum on Social Work in the 
Depression. Bulletin 39, 1937. Prepared under the direction of the Committee 
on Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression. New York, Social Science Research 
Council. xm + 134 pp. 


City Club of New York. Committee on Legislation. Subcommittee on Labour 
Unions. Report on Certain Aspects of Labour Union Responsibility and Control. 
New York, 1937. 26 pp. 


Cole, G. D. H. A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, 1789- 
1937. Vol. 1, 1789-1848. Vol. II, 1848-1900. Vol. III, 1900-1937. Complete edition 
with a supplementary chapter to 1937. London, Allen and Unwin, 1937. xxvu + 
237 pp. 
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Collins, S. D., and Tibbitts, C. (with the Assistance of A. B. CLarK and E. L. 
RICHIE). Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Health in the Depression. 
Bulletin 36, 1937. Prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies in 
Social Aspects of the Depression. New York, Social Science Research Council. 


x11 + 192 pp. 


Confederazione fascista degli industriali. Gli assegni familiari. (R.D.L. 17 giugno 
1937—Xv, No. 1048). Guida per l’applicazione della legge nel campo dell’ industria 
a cura del Dr. C. VANNUTELLI. Edizioni pratiche per le aziende industriali. Rome, 


1937. 158 pp. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori del commercio. Gli assegni familiari per 
i lavoratori del commercio. Collana di propaganda e studi, 15. Rome, 1937. 108 pp. 


Cotta, Freppel. Economic Planning in Corporative Portugal. Preface by Dr. Mar- 
cello CAETANO. London, P. S. King, 1937. x1v + 188 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Cox, I. W. Social or Anti-Social Wages ? New York, The America Press, 1937. 
24 pp. 


Davis, Michael M. Public Medical Services. A Survey of Tax-supported Medical 
Care in the United States. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 170 pp. $1.50. 


As its sub-title indicates, this volume is primarily a descriptive account of the 
various forms of medical service, for the indigent and non-indigent sections of the 
community, which are supported by taxation in the United States. The information 
on domiciliary medical care is necessarily fragmentary by reason of the lack of 
sources, but data relating to hospitals are, on the contrary, very comprehensive. 
This survey will be of great service to those who, in view of the present movement 
for health insurance, desire to acquaint themselves as fully as possible with one of 
the principal factors of the situation. 


Der neve Brockhaus. Encyclopaedia in four volumes, with atlas. Vol. III. 
L-R. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1938. ‘794 pp., illustr., maps. 


The third volume (L-R) of the new four-volume edition of Brockhaus’ Ency- 
clopaedia has now appeared. It is as well produced as the preceding volumes ; 
the maps and illustrations have been selected with care, and from the technical 
standpoint their reproduction is excellent. Numerous plates with explanatory 
detail are also included. The illustrations and the text are mutually complementary 
and facilitate the reader’s understanding of technical questions. 


Dickins, Dorothy. Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton 
Farmers. Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi. 
Bulletin No. 318. 1937. 132 pp. 

The purpose of this study is to present a picture of the occupational situation 
of the sons and daughters of cotton farmers, to determine what factors are asso- 
ciated with their placing, and to suggest how their conditions could be improved. 
The data were gathered by means of personal interviews with 250 families who 
owned their farms, and 250 tenant families, living in the State of Mississippi, 
and relate to young people between 19 and 34 years of age, including the married 
and the unmarried, and those on the home farm, on other farms, and in non-farming 
occupations. 


Electrical Association for Women. Contribution to Progress. An Account of 
the Aims and Activities of the Electrical Association for Women. London, 1987. 


Faucherre, Henry. Le mouvement coopératif en Suisse. Coup dil sur ses origines, 
son évolution et sa situation actuelle. Translated by M™* A. TREUB-CoRNAZ. Basel, 
Union suisse des coopératives de consommation, 1936. 116 pp. 


Fédération nationale des mutilés et invalides du travail. XV™° Congrés national 
tenu a Nantes 3-9 septembre 1937. Compte rendu sténographique. St. Etienne. 334 pp. 
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Feller, Alexander and Hurwitz, Jacob E. How to deal with Organised Labor. 
New York, Alexander Publishing Co., 1937. x1 + 664 pp. 


Fuss, Henri. L’organisation de l’assurance obligatoire contre le chimage. Deuxiéme 
rapport de M. Henri Fuss, Commissaire royal pour I’étude du probléme du chémage. 
1. Elaboration d’un projet de loi générale. 2. Le traitement des chémeurs frappés 
@incapacité professionnelle. Brussels, 1937. 78 pp. 


Ghandi, M. P. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (Its Past, Present and Future ). 
(With which is incorporated the 1937 Annual). Foreword by Sir Purshotamdas 
Tuakurpbas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E. Calcutta, M. P. Gandhi, 1937. 178 + Liv pp. 
Rs. 2.4 0 or 7s. 6d. 

This revised edition of a book which was analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, October 1930 (page 574), deals with the historical 
development of the Indian cotton textile industry from the earliest times down to 
the year 1937, and includes chapters on the cultivation of cotton and the handloom 
industry. An appendix added in the present edition gives a list of cotton mills in 
India, with the names of managing agents, the number of looms and spindles, etc. 


Gesetz zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit mit sdémtlichen Durchfiihrungsver- 
ordnungen und dem Gesetz zur Ordnung der Arbeit in 6ffentlichen Verwaltungen und 
Betrieben mit seinem Durchfiihrungsverordnungen. Kommentar von Dr. Alfred 
Hveck, Dr. Hans C. NipPERDEY und Dr. Rolf Dietz. Zweite, neuarbeitete Auflage. 
Munich, Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. xv1 + 730 pp. 


Gibbons, Charles E. (assisted by Barbara Sroxes). Child Labour in the Tiff 
Mines. National Child Labour Committee. Publication No. 373. New York, 1988. 
31 pp., illustr. 25 cents. 


This study of child labour in the Missouri tiff mines contains a succinct descrip- 
tion of methods and conditions of work, housing, and family and social conditions, 
together with statistics of wages, family income, and school attendance. 


Hall, Patricia, and Locke, H. W. Incentives and Contentment. A study made 
by a British factory. Foreword by B. Seebohm Rowntree, C.H. London, Pitman, 
1938. x11 + 190 pp. 

In 1929, Mr. Rowntree, as Director in charge of Labour at the Cocoa Works, 
York, appointed a committee of works managers, whose terms of reference were 
to study the whole question of how to develop more fully the sense of co-operation 
between the Company and the workers. This book, written by a member of the 
Psychological Department and by the head of the Education Section of the firm 
describes the investigation made by that Committee and records the conclusions 
reached. It covers ground which has not previously been surveyed in the literature 
of management and is a helpful and thought-provoking contribution to the study 
of the subject. 


Harbison, Frederick H. Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry 1937. 
A Factual Summary of Recent Developments. Princeton University, Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions, Industrial Relations Section. Princeton, 


1937. 111 + 43 pp., typescript. 


Hildage, H. T., Marple, T. G., and Meyenberg, F. L. The New Management. 
London, Macdonald and Evans, 1938. xx + 358 pp., diagrams. 


In this book the authors have endeavoured to provide a treatise on management 
as a whole with a view to helping managers and potential managers to a more 
comprehensive understanding of the subject. Principles and methods are described 
with illustrations taken from personal experience gathered by the authors in Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany. Mr. Meyenberg was formerly Professor 
of Industrial Administration and Manager of the German Institute of Work and 
Time Studies in Berlin ( Reichsausschuss fiir Arbeitstudien, REF A). 
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Hirao, Yagoro. Social Policy in Japan. Tokyo, Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan, 1937. 32 pp. 

After a short historical survey of the main lines of Japan’s social policy, the 
author points out the marked progress made in the domain of social legislation 
in that country, keeping pace with the development of capitalism, during and 
after the war, and especially since the institution of the International Labour 
Organisation. He quotes a number of labour laws enacted in recent years. 


Hull, J. T. Human Welfare Through Co-operation. Midland Pamphlet No. 8. 
Minneapolis, Midland Co-operative Wholesale. 10 pp. 5 cents. 


The History of Co-operation. Lecture delivered in June 1929 at the Co- 
operative School, University of Saskatchewan. Second, revised edition, February 
1937. 18 pp. 


Jewkes, John and Sylvia. The Juvenile Labour Market. London, Victor Gollancz, 
1938. vill + 175 pp. 

An interesting book on the employment, unemployment, and wages, of boys 
and girls in Great Britain when they reach the school-leaving age. The first part 
gives the results of a detailed enquiry into the records of 2,000 children who left 
elementary schools in five representative Lancashire towns between 1934 and 
1936 ; the second part discusses juvenile employment in the future and outlines 
the effects of the recent legislation to protect young workers. 


J. M. E. L. Comment assurer a chacun le salaire minimum vital dans I’ équilibre 
économique. Financement des grands travaux. Paris, Editions Baudiniére, 1937. 


94 pp. 3 fr. 


Kaulla, Rudolf. Staat, Stdénde und der gerechte Preis. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
und Kritik des ékonomischen Wertproblems. Vienna, Julius Springer, 1936. 1v +- 


161 pp. 


Kelsall, R. Keith, and Plant, T. Industrial Relations in the Modern State. An 
Introductory Survey. London, Methuen, 1937. xu + 131 pp. 

This handbook contains eight chapters dealing with the following subjects : 
factory legislation, some problems of management, social assistance and social 
insurance, trade unions, works committees and works councils, conciliation and 
arbitration, the reduction of unemployment, and the relief of the unemployed. 
An appendix deals with the International Labour Organisation. The book, which 
gives an up-to-date study of these questions, comparing the position in different 
countries, is a useful guide for any student of industrial relations. Every chaptea 
is followed by a bibliography. 


Kohno, Mitsu. Labour Movement in Japan. Tokyo, Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan, 1938. 25 pp. 

This study, written by a prominent Japanese labour leader, is in three parts. 
In the first, the writer states that the labour movement in Japan has been han- 
dicapped by three factors : the predominance of textile industries where the major- 
ity of workers employed are women, the existence of a large number of small-scale 
establishments, and the menace of a huge reserve of agricultural labour. In the 
second, labour conditions and industrial relations are described. The last part 
is devoted to the history, present condition, and outlook, of the trade union and 
workers’ political movements in Japan. 


Kooperativa forbundet. Nagra fakta om Kooperativa férbundets industriproduk- 
tion. Stockholm, 1936. 67 pp. 


Leuck, Miriam S. Fields of Work for Women. Third edition. New York, London, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. xx + 425 pp. 

This book, which was first published in 1926, is now re-issued in view of the 
many new opportunities of employment for women which have since developed. 
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After indicating the considerations to be taken into account in choosing a calling, 
how positions may be obtained, the special handicaps of women, and educational 
desiderata, it describes the requirements and rewards of most occupations pursued 
by women. A forty-page bibliography gives sources of information on the subjects 
dealt with in each chapter. 


Lippmann, Walter. An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1937. xxx + 402 pp. 


Macdonald, Lois. Labor Problems and the American Scene. New York, London, 
Harper, 1938. x11 + 878 pp. 

A college text-book, intended for use by students who have already acquired 
some familiarity with economic problems in the United States. The vigour and 
freshness of the approach, and the insight with which the problems are handled, 
however, will commend Miss Macdonald’s book also to the general public. The 
point of view is what is known in the United States as “ institutional ”’ ; in other 
words, the author starts from the belief that “ capitalism and the peculiar culture 
of the American scene determine the behaviour patterns of individuals and of groups, 
bound as they are by a profit-seeking economy. After an introductory chapter, 
the work deals in turn with the communities in which workers live, their jobs, 
cheap labour groups, the effects of machine technology on labour, the development 
of the labour movement in the United States, the labour policies of employers in 
that country, protective labour legislation, and the regulation of industrial disputes 
and collective bargaining. 


Magliocco, Vito. Accentramento e coordinazione in officina. (Organizzazione, 
cottimi, ecc.). Milan, Biazzi, 1938. 240 pp. 30 lire. 


Martin, Robert F. International Raw Commodity Price Control. National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 238. New York, 1937. xvi + 166 pp., 
diagrams, tables. $3.50. 


McCormick, Charles P. Multiple Management. New York, London, Harper, 
1938. x + 175 pp. 

This book gives a full description of the well-known Junior Executives Board 
scheme of the McCormick Company, a scheme on which more than forty-five 
large concerns in the United States, twelve in England, and a number in Canada, 
have based their plans for organising similar boards. The purpose of the Junior 
Board was not to supersede the judgment of the older directors who had so far 
made the business a success, but to supplement that judgment with the energising 
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